








It's Later Than We Thought 


N MAY, when the Northern Baptist Convention adopted the World Emergency 
Forward Fund goal, the postwar world seemed a long way off. Plenty of time, we 
thought, to prepare for the great needs we would have to meet after the war. 


But time, marching on at lightning pace, has already brought us face to face with 
those needs. Several European countries have been freed. . . . Burma has been 
entered. . . .Occupied China is slated for early penetration . . . and the Philip- 
pines are on the verge of being liberated. All these are areas where we will have 
special responsibilities. Yet, at the present time, we do not have the resources to 


meet them. 


The only answer is an enlarged Forward Fund this year. In place of a total Fund 
of $1,500,000 we are now seeking to raise $2,000,000 during the present fiscal year. 
Northern Baptist churches are being asked to increase their WEFF goals to at 
least two-thirds of their Unified Budget goals. 


Help to meet our great postwar responsibilities and opportunities by making 
your Sunday of Sacrifice gift to the Fund as large as you possibly can. 


If you cannot be in your own church on the 
Sunday of Sacrifice, December 3, send your 
gift direct to: World Emergency Forward Fund, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
NOVEMBER 

NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
SL e apes eels bonis 

1. How many soldiers have al- 
ready been demobilized? 

2. Who attended the Interna- 
tional Baptist Seminary? 

8. What do great mercies ex- 


act from us? 
4. A new play, We'll Carry 
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Through!—Who wrote it? 





5. How many Americans were Vol. 35 
in camps in 1943? 
6. What is the great rice 
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Will They Listen? 


Cartoon NumsBer 115 spy Cuartes A. WELLS 
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UMAN progress and enduring peace are impossible un- 
less justice, truth, and mercy become basic in human 
attitudes and conduct. When politics are given priority over 
principles, the result is corruption. When economics ignore 
the spiritual factors of life, humanity descends to selfish ma- 
terialism. When education repudiates religion, humanity lives 
on the level of cultured paganism. The result is monopolistic 
selfishness that suppresses the masses or violent proletarian 
revolution that liquidates the classes. Men can ignore these 
truths but in the end their failure to listen to the voice of 
God and to learn His will always brings disaster. 

It will be so after this war. There have been numerous con- 
ferences to determine the shape of things to come. Already 
forgotten are the dramatic conferences of Hitler and Musso- 
lini in the Brenner Pass. After them came the Atlantic Charter 
Conference, and in recent years the dramatic meetings. in 
Casablanca, Quebec, Cairo, Teheran, Bretton Woods, Dum- 
barton Oaks, and again in Quebec. From all of them have 
come pronouncements, “Thus saith Stalin, or Churchill, or 
Roosevelt.” From not one of these conferences has come a 
report, “Thus saith the Lord.” And until a conference is held 
in which men listen to what He has to say and act accordingly, 
there will be no enduring peace.—CuaRLEs A. WELLS. 

——————S 7" 
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R. Dean Goodwin is Public Rela- 
tions Secretary of the Home Mission 
Society. 

W. Everett Henry is a Baptist 
minister at present living in McMinn- 
ville, Ore. 

Eva Cummins Keyser is the wife of 
Walter L. Keyser. They are mission- 
aries in Burma, in service since 1928 
and now temporarily in India. 

Stanley I. Stuber is Publicity Sec- 
retary of the Council on Finance and 
Promotion. 

Charles C. Tillinghast is Head- 
master of the Horace Mann School 
in New York. He is Chairman of the 
World Emergency Fund Foward 
Committee and of the Administrative 
Committee of the Council on Finance 
and Promotion. 


The Hurricane 
May Have Done It 


The Eastern seaboard, includ- 
ing the New York area, was vis- 
ited by a devastating hurricane 
in September. Perhaps the wind, 
which reached a velocity of 82 
miles per hour, blew some of Mis- 
sions’ subscriptions out to sea 
because September closed with 
only a modest gain. The month 
produced 2,793 subscriptions as 
compared with 2,762 in Septem- 
ber, 1943, a net gain of 31. On the 
other hand, perhaps the storm 
blew into New York these extra 
subscriptions which otherwise 
might not have arrived. Thus the 
month would have recorded a loss. 
In any event, it was a gain, and it 
lifts the score to 181 months with 
the plus sign and 6 months with 
the minus sign since the uptrend 
began in the spring of 1933. 

The heavy subscription season 
is here again. During the next four 
months nearly 25,000 annual sub- 
scriptions expire and must be re- 
newed. Moreover a substantial 
number of new subscribers must 
be enrolled to keep this gratifying 
upward trend still upward. Mis- 
sions confidently depends on your 
cooperation as a subscriber as 
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well as on the continued endorse- 
ment of pastors, and the loyal 
support of the Club Managers, 
than whom there is no finer corps 
of volunteer workers serving the 
denomination. 

With this issue Misstons is re- 
stored to the standard 64-page 
size, enough paper having been 
saved by the temporary reduc- 
tion in pages in the last three 
issues to make this restoration 
possible. Moreover the War Pro- 
duction Board has generously 
allotted Missions a slight addi- 
tional quantity of paper in re- 
sponse to its appeal for relief in 


view of its steadily growing cir- 
culation. 

' Perhaps the hurricane was re- 
sponsible for that also! 


LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


In September Missions above the 
picture of a French girl placing flow- 
ers on the grave of an American 
soldier in Normandy, you ask, “For 
what purpose?” You repeat the ques- 
tion in your editorial. Don’t you 
think it is rather gratuitous? The 
little girl could tell you without a 
second of hesitation for what purpose. 
So could many French, Belgian, 
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Dutch, Norwegian, Czech, Greek and 
other little girls, as well as all the 
people of all the occupied countries 
. . - millions of men and women in 
slave labor in Germany . . . families 
ef prisoners of war. . . hostages 
. . . the dead . . . the underground 
forces of Europe. Every one of them 
knows for what purpose. While we 
read high sounding phrases in the 
American press, these people are 
living out that purpose. Joan of Arc 
declared it five centuries ago, Buter 
Vennemi hors de France. In a score of 
countries the principle is the same. 
Europe must be cleansed from this 
recurring malady. Call it what you 
please, prussianism, naziism, totali- 
tarianism, it is all one and the same. 





JUST BEFORE THE LEAVES TURN 


The fall of the year is always beautiful on the campus of Franklin College. Just 
te before the leaves turn and the foliage assumes its brilliant autumnal coloring, the 
Girls’ Dormitory presents a charming picture. The horseshoe walk in which grew 

the big elm tree is the symbol of good luck for the dormitory. 





You will enjoy every phase of college life here — fellowship, study, athletics, 
natural beauty, religious emphasis. The winter semester opens January 15th. 


FOR CATALOGUE, BULLETIN AND OTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE . 


Franklin, Indiana 








So long as it lasts, the world, and that 
includes the United States, will never 
be at rest. If the same disease mani- 
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fests itself somewhere else, the virus 
is the same—greed and desire for 
power. With one sentence in your 








The Baptist Institute 


PRESENTS 


A NEW PROGRAM fora NEW DAY 
In training CHRISTIAN LEADERS 


¢ Pastor's Assistants 
¢q Church Secretaries 
( Religious Education Directors 
« Mission Workers 


Working Scholarships Available 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
Founded 1892 


1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Pa. 
Oscar W. Henderson, President 














STUDENTS OF COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL, ROCHESTER, 
N.Y HEAR THEMSELVES AS OTHERS HEAR THEM WHEN PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS SERVE AS SERMON CRITICS. THEY STUDY BOTH 
THEIR SINGING AND THEIR PREACHING VOICES. 


TAFT WALL, A SPACIOUS DORMITORY FOR 
MARRIED STUDENTS AT NORTHERN 
BAPTIST SEMINARY JW CHICAGO, 
WAS BUILT IN /929 BECAUSE A 
GIFT OF Ol STOCK OF UNCERTAIN 
VALUE MADE GOOD. THE 
SCHOOL HAS GROWN os ty 
SOFASTITNOW °% 
NEEDS ANOTHER 
DORMITORY. real Say 
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editorial I heartily agree, “Only 
changed men can change our world.” 
The change can come only through 
the cleansing power of the gospel of 
Christ. Will we be ready to take it to 
these suffering people as the day of 
their deliverance approaches? This 
time it will take more than a few 
tokens of goodwill—Jeane (Mrs. 
John W.) Bradbury, New York, N. Y. 

The September issue was grand. 
The articles were stirring. The edi- 
torials on the Japanese skulls and 
religion in Congress were clear cut.— 
Rev. Martin Erikson, St. Paul, Minn. 

Ge 


You rang the bell good and loud 
in your editorial on the insult to 
Japanese skulls and the outrage and 
violence to American ideals that high 
hearts try to keep at the masthead 
for Christ. I saw the horrible and 
repulsive photograph. Here is a dan- 
gerous trend of our mental times with 
its portent of future war and addi- 
tions to the prejudice waves of to- 
morrow. May God keep our con- 
sciences tender—Rev. LeRoy V. 
Cleveland, Watertown, Mass. 

| 

Your September issue is superb. 
I wish I had time to enumerate the 
reasons for that statement. I am 
deeply impressed by its clarity and 
good judgment. The cover picture 
sets one back on his heels.—Homer 
W. King, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Soon after the June Issue arrived 
I read in our prayer meeting your 
account of the disgraceful fight at 
the Atlantic City Convention over 
the adoption of Dr. Poling’s resolu- 
tion. The people were indignant, not 
that such a fight had occurred, nor at 
you for publishing it, but at me for 
reading it aloud! I have been a 
Baptist for 30 years. Many times I 
have heard and read of the part 
Baptists played in putting religious 
freedom into the American constitu- 
tion. I have also read many times 
that Baptists never persecuted any- 
one for differing from them. But it 
seems that some people in the denom- 
ination have forgotten that history. 
They have also forgotten the sayings 
of Jesus about loving one another, of 
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being kind to one another, and the 
story of the man found by the apos- 
tles to be casting out devils and for- 
bidden by them to do so. And they 
have forgotten Jesus’ answer that 
unless he was against him he was for 
him. Does not every man have a right 
to be wrong? How much good can we 
do to anyone who has what we think 
wrong ideas, if we get mad at him?— 
Caroline Humphrey, Hanford, Cal. 
SS 

Let me express my deep apprecia- 
tion of the editorials in Misstons. For 
the last few years I have turned to it 
with gratitude and admiration, thank- 
ing God for the way you are keeping 
the Christian torch lighted even 
through these ghastly days. Best 
wishes to you!—Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, New York, N. Y. 

= 

The center picture of “Background 
for Armistice Day” in. November 
Missions, set a train of thought 
going, and I was constrained to set it 
down on paper. Find it enclosed. It is 
probably fit only for the editorial 
wastebasket. I can’t say that I always 
agree with all you say editorially, but 
it’s doubtless good for what ails me. 
May you be given wisdom for this 
day.—Rev. W. Everett Henry, Mc- 
Minnville, Ore. 


Norre.—The short poem which 
accompanied this letter was not 
consigned to the editorial waste- 
basket, but is published on page 
497 with the photograph which 
prompted Reader Henry’s poetic 
gift to express itself —Eb. 

= 

Let me express my personal ap- 
preciation of the character and qual- 
ity of the latest issue. It is factual, 
educational, and very inspiring.— 
Frank B. Amos, President of The 
Daily Jeffersonian, Cambridge, Ohio. 

= 

We are proud of our blue ribbon 
missionary magazine Misstons.— 
Rev. E. Gates, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

: 

I have in the past complimented 
Missions and I continue to commend 
its editorial stand on the war. 
Through its pages I feel encouraged 


to believe that in spite of the turmoil 
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sustain us. Missions is a magazine 


of war and the dissension in the to be proud of. — Mrs. Charles 


denomination, God will continue to Brashear, Sanborn, Ind. 
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What a Pastor Thinks 


men come into a city, and after they have gone again, ror too te 
just ai a little harder than before. When you come, however, you not only cheer the heart 
every , but you tone up the whole communit: oon convictions which a 
pastor holds most dear and tries nape and ly 
thank. God for what you are oot 
Mr. Wells from Dr. Frederick W. 
Mr. sag has had two community-wide, inter 


The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 
152 Madiosn Avene se .: New York 16, N. Y. 
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A MISSIONARY SCHOOL 


Berkeley's missionary record is most 
striking. For twenty years a strong Mis- 
sionary Department has developed the 
missionary spirit in the hearts of the 
students, and a large proportion of 
graduates have entered home and for- 
eign service as administrators, and as 
agricultural, .medical and educational 
missionaries, but all of them as 
evangelists. 





‘— To 
First Preseseerten Church, 4 8 indiana. 
ional programs in 
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Dorothy Wiseman 


Veldoa Patten 


Veldon Patten, outstanding missionary to the Northern California Indians, is a recent Berkeley 
graduate. Miss Dorothy Wiseman is a Berkeley alumnus under appointment of the Woman's American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. She has recently sailed as a missionary nurse to Belgian Congo. 


For information write to President Sandford Flem- 
ing, Ph.D., 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, California 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


GOOD NEWS 
about 


THE SIDEWALK 
PULPIT POSTERS 


Those dramatic enlargements of 
Charles A. Wells’ noted 


religious cartoons 











A NEW SIZE — In response to the 
wide demand, we are now adding a 
larger size poster for the larger size 
bulletin boards. This new size will be 
22 by 34 inches, while the old size 
poster (17 by 22 inches) will continue 
to be available for smaller bulletin 
boards. Write for prices and particulars. 


THE CHARLES A. WELLS 
Conference on Christ 
and World Needs | 


182 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Harowp M. GREENB, 
Bustness Representative 





Scores of pastors have requested that such use 
be made of the Wells cartoons. Many have 
placed their subscriptions for this service. Let 
these powerful picture sermons vastly increase 
the impact of YOUR church upon your 
community. 
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LISTENING TO THE DEAD 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt at the tomb of 
America’s Unknown Soldier in Arlington Memorial 
Cemetery on Armistice Day, November 11, 1943 





® November, 1944 





Press reports of last year’s Armistice Day commented on 
the fact that during the two-minute-ceremony President 
Roosevelt stood in silent tribute instead of delivering 
a brief message as had been his custom in previous years 
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Listening To the Dead 


|INE months ago Admiral Monroe Kelley 
A predicted, “This will be the war’s 
Dy) bloodiest year.” Latest casualty reports 
confirm it. Dead, wounded, missing, 
are 417,085 Americans, surpassing First 
World War totals. “The cost goes up,” said 
Time magazine. British total after five years of 
war is. 1,091,028. Russian, German, Chinese, 
Japanese figures are unavailable, but The Balti- 
more Sun estimates 25,000,000 total war dead. 
To be meaningful sueh statistics must be 
interpreted in the human actualities of terse 
battlefront reports. “‘ Machine gunners sprayed 
the area,” reported a U. S. Army Captain in 
The New York Times, “‘and from trees and out 
of hedges the Krauts fell like flies.”” On Nor- 
mandy’s beaches, according to another report, 
“American dead lay weltering in waves along 
the shore or heaped in ditches. In trees hung 
the shattered bodies of paratroopers.” Below 
Cassino “the stenchful Italian hill, like the 
great Abbey, is dead. Death has reduced some 
men to skeletons, others to half skeletons, still 
others to quiet, dead soldiers who lay tiredly 
with folded hands. . .. Thousands of un- 
buried dead of many nations stank in the sun.” 
A Lieutenant in the South Pacific wrote to The 
Atlantic Monthly, “The Japs dropped like 
ducks in a shooting gallery and the exhilaration 
of battle rose in us . . . we killed them all.” 
On another island, “I tossed a demolition 
charge,” said a Sergeant, “‘and those Japs were 
just hamburger.” In Time magazine appeared 
this gruesome paragraph: 
Laid out in a row are $1 dead U. S. Marines. 
Some are bloated; some have already turned sickly 
green; some have no faces; one’s intestines hang 






out; the eyeballs of another are a jellied mass. A 
bulldozer scoops a trench. The bodies are turned in. 
The bulldozer casually shoves the dirt back. 


Most horrible is death from flame throwing. 
From the Far East reported Time, “Whenever 
a Jap dashed out of a pillbox an American 
flamethrower flamed him like a piece of cellu- 
loid.” From Holland reported The New York 
Times, “‘German flamethrowers burned Ameri- 
cags*to death in screaming agony.” 

For ourselves and for our enemies, this is 
what casualty statistics really mean. 

In Normandy an unmailed letter on the body 
of a dead German was his final message to his 
wife. “‘This is wholesale murder and butchery, 
a disgrace to the 20th century. And what for? 
I need your prayers badly.” Of course his own 
nation is largely responsible for this butchery; 
yet does that absolve of blame other nations 
who could have prevented it? In that other 
war an American soldier died, was buried in 
France, and later reburied in Arlington Ceme- 
tery. Again at his tomb on Armistice Day will 
stand President Roosevelt while a forgetful 
nation grudgingly accords the nameless dead 
two minutes of impatient silence. “It is the 
American habit to honor our dead,’’ says 
Leland Stowe in his book (see page 508), “‘ but 
we do not know how to listen to our dead.” 

After we have seen this horrible thing 
through to its victorious but ghastly finish, 
shall we then really listen to the dead? This 
time shall we really make a peace based on 
justice and equality, and because all have 
sinned, based also on mercy and repentance? 

Otherwise humanity in frenzied futility again 
will cry, “Peace,” when there is no peace. 
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The cities of 
China, like those of 
Europe, are filled with ruins 


The 33rd Anniversary 
of China’s Independence 


F vital importance to a just and durable world 
peace is sympathetic understanding between 
China and the United States. That explains Ameri- 
can participation with the Chinese people on Octo- 
ber 10th in celebrating the Republic of China’s 33rd 
birthday. China’s “double tenth” (10th day of the 
10th month) corresponds to the American Fourth of 
July. The late Sun Yat-sen is remembered as the 
George Washington of China. Under a nation-wide 
sponsoring committee with 36 state governors as 
honorary state chairmen, local community celebra- 
tions, luncheon and dinner meetings, moving picture 
and radio presentations, were held throughout the 
United States. Ministers, priests, rabbis, business 
and professional leaders participated. American 
goodwill toward China was never on a higher level 
than today. Will American goodwill toward China 
continue during the postwar reconstruction period 
in the Far East? Will it accord to China the status of 
full, sovereign equality? In return for 14 years 
(1931-1944) of heroic defense against Japanese 
aggression, will China be rewarded by disavowal of 
European and American economic and political im- 
perialism? Unless such consequences follow, the 
celebration on October 10th will be remembered as 
a gesture in hypocrisy prompted by expediency 


The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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SR, September, 1931, China 


and mutual peril and not by genuine goodwill. To- 
day the American people still have the power to 
decide whether they will have true peace in the Far 
East based on justice, sovereign equality, and last- 
ing goodwill, or whether there will be only an uneasy 
armistice followed by another global catastrophe. 

High in China’s appreciation of American good- 
will stands the foreign missionary. At the top of his 
“reservoirs of goodwill,” Mr. Wendell L. Willkie 
on his return from China two years ago placed 
hospitals, schools, churches, which missionaries 
founded in China and in the far corners of the earth. 
It is for the Christian people of America to maintain 
them in China not alone for China’s own spiritual 
salvation and postwar reconstruction, but also for 
the perpetuation of goodwill and global peace. 


Theological Education Is Resumed 
in Soviet Russia 


CCORDING to a report in The New York Her- 
ald Tribune the Russian Orthodox Church 
opened its newly established Theological Institute 
in Moscow on September 8th. Thus for the first 
time since the government inaugurated its vigorous 
campaign against religion in 1929, the Russian 
Church is permitted again to train candidates for 
the priesthood. Advance enrolment indicated that 
possibly 100 candidates are now receiving instruc- 





For more than 13 years, since 


has been at war 
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tion in the Old and New Testaments, theology, 
apologetics, church history, and in five languages, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, and English. During 
Russia’s 15 years of religious repression, the only 
training of priests was provided by the Russian 
Church in Exile in Paris. While the Government 
can now declare to the world that religious liberty 
has been restored in Russia, it is not complete reli- 
gious freedom because theological schools of other 
denominations have not been permitted to reopen. 
The Baptist Seminary in Moscow is still closed. 
Whether the Russian Orthodox Church, having 
now regained its own freedom, will urge similar 
freedom for other religious groups, or whether it 
will join with the government in suppressing them, 
thus following the deplorable pattern of church 
and state alliance in Rumania, should be of pro- 
found concern to Baptists everywhere. Here may 
be a clear post war test case as to whether the first 
of the Four Freedoms, as President Roosevelt pro- 
claimed it, is to be established all over the world. 


There are 400,000,000 People 
Like the Imaginary John Jones 


HE magnitude of the task faced by the United 

Nations Relief and Reconstruction Administra- 
tion, popularly known as UNRRA, ‘was tersely 
summarized by a staff reporter of The Toronto 
Telegram who covered the recent sessions at Mon- 
treal. From 44 nations, representing 80% of the 
human race, 500 delegates had gathered in what 
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one delegate described as “The Practical League of 
Nations.” Citing John Jones as an imaginary, but 
paradoxically real person, the reporter pictures: 


John Jones’ farm has been burned. His savings have 
been stolen. His seed crop has been destroyed. His plow is 
broken. His horse and his cow are dead. His son has been 
crippled by war. His family suffers from malnutrition. 
Pestilence or other contagious disease is rampant in his 
area. How to help nearly 400,000,000 John Jones’ in 
Europe and Asia is the problem that faces UNRRA. It is 
a large order. Take one example of what is involved. 
There are 1,800,000 French prisoners in Germany. To 
move them back to France will require 24 trains a day 
every day for four months. In China 40,000,000 Chinese 
have been driven from their homes in regions occupied by 
the Japanese. How shall they get back? Other problems 
to be decided by UNRRA include such as these: how to 
get sugar from the Caribbean countries, 1:.e and coffee 
from Brazil, beans from Chile, fish from Newfoundland, 
wheat from Canada to the liberated lands in the shortest 
possible time. Perhaps the biggest problem is, who will 
pay for all this. Who will pay for the seeds, the wool, the 
plows, the flour, the medicines? 


The UNRRA program envisages help for 130,- 
000,000 Europeans and 230,000,000 Asiatics. Nei- 
ther Germany nor Japan are as yet included. Both 
will assuredly have to be helped. So the total num- 
ber to be aided will far exceed 400,000,000. Against 
these overwhelming material and social needs, the 
$2,000,000 World Emergency Forward Fund seems 
woefully inadequate as the Baptist share of the 
spiritual reconstruction in Europe and Asia. 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


WuatT IS APPALLING IN THIS WAR is not its de- 
struction but the popular tendency to acquiesce 
in its horrors and even to gloat over them. 

“And what shall I ride in, quoth Lucifer then— 
If I followed my taste, indeed, 

I should mount on a waggon of wounded men, 
And smile to see them bleed.” 


This is the point at which our civilization has now 
arrived. In sheer barbarity we can advance no 
farther.—Major General J. F. C. Fuller, quoted 
in The Christian News Letter of England. 
ote 

Tue UNiTEpD STATES IS PREPARING to underwrite 
an imperialistic peace. To guarantee the British, 
Dutch, and French empires is the road to war. 
—Norman Thomas. 


Ir I May BE ExcusED for saying something that 
may sound cynical, there is no longer any talk of 
war to end war. The United States and Great Brit- 
ain will inevitably be thrown together in World 
War III.—British Consul Godfrey Haggard. 

e 

WE MUST NOT ACCEPT THE PHILOSOPHY that this 
war will end all wars and that there will never 
again be resort to arms.—Henry L. Stimson. 

& 

WHEN SOME PEOPLE say, “Do not criticize our 
allies,” what they really mean is, “We do not want 
you to know what is going on.”——-Upton Close. 

% 

THE WORST THING ABOUT WAR is that so many 

men like it—John Gunther. 
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Although confined to their beds these wounded soldiers are making excellent progress in rehabilitation 


When the Soldier Returns Home 


Impressions of the problems faced by the American people in 
the eventual demobilization of millions of soldiers, with 
special reference to the rehabilitation program for restor- 
ing wounded and disabled soldiers to civilian life, based 
on a visit to U. S. Army Hospitals and Rehabilitation Centers 


PPOSITE me in the 

dining car sat a ser- 
geant of the U. S. Army 
Air Force. He seemed un- 
comfortable, ill at ease, 
as if the surroundings 
were altogether strange. 
Eventually he began to 
talk and I learned his 
amazing story. He was a 
tail-gunner on a bombing 
plane. Having partici- 
pated in 50 bombing expeditions, they are 
called “missions,” he was on his way home on 
a long furlough. Sometime after midnight the 
train was scheduled to stop at his home town. 
He was young but he looked old! 1 judged his 
age was 35 and was astounded to learn he was 
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only 22 years old. Into his two years in the Air 
Force had been compressed an intensity of 
terrifying, shattering experiences, of 50 attacks 
by German anti-aircraft batteries and fighter 
planes during which scores of his-companions 
had been killed or wounded, that had added 
a dozen years to his life. Somewhat reluctantly, 
as if harrowed by the destruction his planes 
had wrought, he showed me air photographs 
of bombed German cities, of factories, rail- 
road yards, terminals, and surrounding areas 
completely annihilated. Silently I gazed at this 
evidence of American precision bombing. Then 
I asked, “‘What is to become of Europe after 
all this destruction?” Sad was his answer, 
“God only knows. I do not dare to think about 
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that.” At the same table sat a business man 
who had joined in the conversation. Then in 
order to show his appreciation he summoned 
the waiter and said, “Bring the sergeant a 
drink.” The waiter returned with a whiskey 
and soda. With one gulp the tail-gunner 
swallowed the liquor and with the next he 
disposed of the soda. Then he said, “I wonder 
what it will be like to get home again after 
two years and sit around with nothing to do. 
I feel scared. I wonder what it will be like.” 


TRUTH IN A CARTOON 

His anxiety illustrates in real life what 
Cartoonist Fred Neher recently featured in a 
cartoon. Two American soldiers were pictured 
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resting comfortably in their foxholes on a 
South Pacific tropical island. Palm trees towered 
behind. Beside them lay their guns. There was 
no sign of the Japanese. The scene is one of 
quiet beauty, restfulness, and peace. In the 
caption one soldier says to the other, “We'll 
have trouble adjusting ourselves to civilian 
life when this is all over. It isn’t going to be 
easy to learn to sleep in a bed again.” 

Once again, “Many a truth is spoken in 
jest!”’ What the soldier in the cartoon tells 
his companion is profound truth. It is not 
going to be easy for 10.000.000 men. after 
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years of participation in the most ghastly war 
of all time,.to readjust themselves to civilian 
life. According to General Lewis B. Hershey, 
between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 men will be 
released after the German surrender. It will 
be a “gradual demobilization,” said he in an 
interview in Denver. “Even if we let out 
1,000 an hour, it will require 10 months to 
demobilize 2,000,000 men. This gradual de- 
mobilization will be unpopular because when 
the war is over, the people will want their 
boys to come home.” Already the Army has 
demobilized 1,279,000 men. For those who 
have.been discharged because of age, partic- 
ularly after only a few months of service, 
civilian readjustment has been quick and easy. 


Scenes in the occupational 
and physico-therapy section 
of a United States Army 
Hospital where soldiers, 
whose wounds have healed 
and whose arms and legs 
have been physically re- 
paired, are taught by means 
of various machines, weav- 
ing looms and other devices, 
to reestablish functional 
activity 


Ofictal Fuzstmons Hosptial Photos 
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For those physically and mentally unfit for 
further military service who have been honor- 
ably discharged after long or short periods of 
convalescence and rehabilitation in Army hos- 
pitals, the problems of reabsorption into civilian 
life is one of the most perplexing that confronts 
the American people in the post-war period. 


Tue Grim Rise 1n CASUALTIES 

Meanwhile the casualties are rising week by 
week. Army hospitals are being filled with sick 
and the wounded. Many will be restored in 
health and returned to duty. Many will be 
maimed or scarred for life. As of September 
lst, the War Department reported 343,191 
Army and Navy casualties of whom 142,686 
were wounded. About 60,000 of these recovered 
and returned to duty. The remainder, approxi- 
mately 80,000 are distributed among hundreds 
of Army and Navy hospitals throughout the 
battle areas and in the United States. For- 
tunately the death rate among the wounded is 
very low. Major General Paul R. Hawley of 
the Medical Corps reports that among wounded 
treated in the actual combat zone only 3% 
died while out of every 1,000 American soldiers 
wounded in France and promptly transported 
to Army hospitals in England, only four died 
of wounds. This is due to superb medical and 
surgical treatment and the use of sulpha and 
penicillin, and prompt blood transfusions, often 
on the very spot where the wounded man fell. 
“‘No soldier in the world,” says Surgeon Gen- 
eral Norman T. Kirk, “‘receives better medical 
attention than the man who fights for the 
United States.” One fact, incredible as it 
seems, ought to be widely broadcast. Thus far 
during the war only 100 Americans have been 
totally blinded. 

While these facts are mightily reassuring, 
they cannot offset the grim depressing post-war 
realities that must be faced by hundreds of 
thousands of wounded men even after health 
recoveries and surgical miracles in Army hos- 
pitals. An unknown number of men, their total 
rising with every day that the war continues, 
face the prospect of going through life maimed 
and crippled, dependent on crutch or cane or 
artificial leg or hand. It is fortunate that there 
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are no “basket cases,” men who have lost both 
hands and feet. Multitudes of others will suffer 
to the end of their days from nervous ailments, 
from the effects of abdominal wounds and 
other disabilities bequeathed to them as a 
heritage from their participation in the war. 
Most distressing of all are the men with shat- 
tered faces which in spite of miracles of plastic 
surgery cannot be restored to what they were. 
Where nerves have been completely destroyed, 
no plastic surgeon even after months of pains- 
taking repair work that rebuilds some sem- 
blance of a face, can restore the original expres- 
sion by which the man was known to his family 
and friends. In addition to al] these are the 
mental cases, not listed as battle casualties. 
According to an American psychiatrist, based 
on figures furnished by a colonel in the Medical 
Corps and reported in The Christian Century, 
there are a “million or more men for whom the 
pressure of military requirements has been in 
excess of their adaptation capacities and who 
have reacted with symptoms that fall into the 
category of mental illness.” 

Supplementing the »more than 50 Army 
hospitals in the United States for the rehabili- 
tation of wounded service men, the government 
maintains numerous veterans’ hospitals. Re- 
cently General Frank T. Hines announced 
plans for the construction of 20 more hospitals 
in 20 different states, to be erected at a cost of 
$70,000,000 and to provide 16,000 additional 
beds, lifting the overall total to 121,000 beds 
of all types for veterans of the first and second 
World Wars. The peak load on veterans’ 
hospitals will probably not come before 1975, 
thus indicating the long legacy of ill health 
that war always bequeaths to its contemporary . 
generation. The additional veterans’ beds will 
include 5,000 for neuropsychiatric patients, 
$,000 for tuberculosis sufferers, and 8,000 for 
general medical and surgical cases. To the 
veterans’ hospitals now goes a steady stream of 
men, wounded or ill beyond the prospect of 
sufficient recovery for return to duty or return 
to civilian life. Honorably discharged from 
the Army they are given the status of veterans 
so that the Veterans’ Administration can as- 
sume responsibility for the unfinished task of 


, 
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achieving such health recovery as may even- 
tually be possible. And, of course, an unknown 
and as yet uncalculable host of men will never 
return to civilian life. To the end of their days 
they will live in veterans’ hospitals, mutilat- 
ed beyond all possibility of repair, or suffering 
from some physical or mental illness which the 
hardships of war and the strain of battle have 
made incurable. 


For Wuom THE Best Is NonE Too Goop 
Based on what I have seen on a vist to half a 
dozen Army hospitals and rehabilitation cen- 
ters which the War Department arranged for 
me and issued the necessary clearance, I can 
say without the slightest reservation that the 
United States Government in the highest de- 
gree is efficiently discharging its responsibility. 
Every citizen will support the policy that for 
the disabled soldier the best is none too good. 
At these hospitals the finest is everywhere in 
evidence—finest surgical, medical, and labora- 
tory equipment, the ablest surgeons and doc- 
tors, highly trained pharmacists, competent 
nurses, the best food, the most ideal surround- 
ings for convalescence and the rebuilding of 
shattered bodies, damaged nervous systems, 
disorganized personalities. Could any wife 
whose husband or any mother whose son is in 
an Army hospital see what I was privileged to 
see, all would feel mightily reassured that 
husband or son is receiving the finest care and 
attention. In these hospitals I walked literally 
miles from building to building, along corridors, 
past wards, operating rooms, and laboratories, 
surgical, medical, therapeutic, dental, and 
X-ray departments. In one hospital it had been 
calculated that the corridors if laid end to end 
would extend seven miles! I saw hundreds of 
men in beds, stretched in frames to prevent 
contraction in shattered limbs, walking on 
canes or crutches, moving about in wheel 
chairs, or carried on litters. I watched others 
enjoying golf, volley ball, tennis, ping-pong, or 
chess games. In wheel chairs they enjoyed the 
balmy breezes off Lake Michigan, or the brac- 
ing sea air off the Pacific Coast, or the brilliant 
sunshine of the Rocky Mountains, or the 
scented ozone of the fir forests of Washington 
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where I visited a hospital picturesquely situ- 
ated deep in a forest. 

Of absorbing interest were the occupational 
therapy rooms filled with machines and devices 
employed to restore normal activity to hands 
and legs that had been injured in action on 
some distant battlefront. Having done every- 
thing possible to repair damaged tissue and to 
reconnect severed tendons and muscles, the 
Army surgeons turn the patients over to the 
occupational therapy section. Woodworking 
machines, jigsaws and foot- and hand-operated 
printing presses, hand typesetting, weaving 
looms, smal] enough for weaving table mats 
and large enough for making floor rugs, all are 
utilized to restore normal function to limbs 
physically repaired but not yet functionally 
restored. 

Amazing were the provisions for comfort 
which the ordinary civilian would never im- 
agine as feasible. At one hospital a huge tele- 
phone room was being installed with unusually 
large telephone booths. When I commented 
on their size. the accompanying Army Captain 
explained, “‘They are built so that a soldier in 
a wheel chair can wheel himself inside and . 
carry on a long distance conversation with his 
family. And here,” he continued, “‘are booths 
that will be large enough to accommodate even » 
a litter patient who wants to talk with his wife 
or his mother.” Interesting was the post ex- 
change store where wounded men could buy 
anything they needed or wanted, including all 
kinds of suitable gifts to be sent home to wife 
or child, sweetheart or relative... Wide aisles 
between counters permitted wheel chair and 
litter patients to shop conveniently without 
crowding. There was even a “shopping wagon” 
that daily made the rounds so that bed patients 
could likewise make purchases of whatever they 
wanted for themselves or to be shipped as gifts 


for others. 


REBUILDING MorRALE 

Impressive were the morale-building and 
recreation programs. All kinds of organized 
sports and entertainments are arranged and 
spontaneity is constantly encouraged. Thus is 
provided powerful impetus in restoring broken 
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morale and in recovering self-confidence. Bowl- 
ing alleys, golf courses, tennis courts, swimming 
pools are utilized to the full and thoroughly 
enjoyed. Unique at one immense hospital was 
the theater, one of the truly finest in the United 
States. An entire section was arranged for the 
accommodation of wheel chair and litter pa- 
tients so that they could enjoy the entertain- 
ment, listen to the lecture, or see the film 
without leaving their chairs or litters. Another 
section had rows of seats 42 inches apart to per- 
mit men to sit without bending their wounded 
or bandaged legs. Still another section had a 
steel rail in front which permitted crutches to 
serve as a bridge from seat to rail. Thus ban- 
daged legs and stumps could be supported in 
a horizontal position throughout the program. 
The theater was wired to every bed throughout 
the hospital so that every concert or lecture or 
entertainment was broadcast and every movie 
film or newsreel interpreted. Every bed patient 
could feel that he also was actually in the 
theater. The brilliant, enterprising captain in 
charge of this morale program had also started 
daily sing sessions. Enthusiastic participation 
in community singing helps many a sick or 
wounded man to forget his disability. In this 
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immense theater the stage panels and the side 
walls were covered with exquisite murals de- 
picting the early history of Colorado. They had 
been painted by a convalescent soldier who in 
civilian life had been an artist and who here 
thus regained confidence in his talent. 

Contributing to recovery and morale at an- 
other hospital were courses of instruction in art. 
The walls of the room were covered with draw- 
ings, sketches, paintings, all the work of 
wounded soldiers who by this opportunity of 
giving expression to their talents acquired new 
self-confidence. Here also was an elaborate 
schedule of high school and college courses of 
study so that men who were inducted before 
the completion of their education could make 
up time lost during their hospitalization so- 
journ. And at all hospitals are vocational and 
occupational guidance facilities. This is of 
great importance. According to General Frank 
T. Hines, 35% of Army men had entered 
directly from school without having had regu- 
lar employment. 


No PLace For Jim Crow : 
At these hospitals I found no color segrega- 
tion. Patients include white and black, Cau- 





The gregt Fitzsimons General Hospital in the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. It is one of the largest hospitals 
in the world and its original cost is said to have been $20.Q00,000 
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All hospitals include a chapel, either a separate build- 
ing, or some auditorium in the main building 


casians and Japanese, men of European, or 
Mexican, or Indian parentage. Negroes and 
whites occupied the same wards. Even if the 
executive officers had not assured me that there 
was no color line, its absence would have been 
demonstrated by an incident which I witnessed. 
On a putting green in the hospital grounds half 
a dozen convalescent soldiers, all dressed in 
purple uniforms with the letters USA-MD 
embroidered across the left breast, were prac- 
ticing putting shots. Five were white men. The 
sixth was a Negro. Here was perfect comrade- 
ship oblivious of racial ancestry or of the color 
of the human skin, a fellowship in play that 
had been born in and solidified by the rigors 
and hazards of war. As I watched these men 
recovering their poise and stability by means 
of the golf putter, my soul burned within me. 
At that precise moment the Philadelphia 
transit strike was in progress because the 
traction company had promoted eight capable, 
thoroughly trained Negroes as motormen. In 
protest 6,000 white men went on strike. The 
Negro is good enough to fight for America. He 
is good enough to die for America, or to be 
maimed for life. But 6,000 white men in Phila- 
delphia decided that he is not good enough to 
operate a subway train! At another hospital 
were several American soldiers of Japanese 
ancestry, who had served in the now famous 
100th Battalion of Japanese Americans in Italy. 
To this battalion the War Department has 
awarded 15 battlefield commissions as officers 
from the ranks, three Legion of Merit medals, 
nine Distinguished Service Crosses, 31 Bronze 
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Stars, 44 Silver Bars, and more than 1,000 Purple 
Hearts. These men had lost arms or legs in 
grim fighting against the Germans. The stumps 
of what remained of arms and legs had healed. 
Now they were being trained in the use of 
artificial limbs so that upon return to civilian 
life this serious handicap will have been over- 
come in some degree. I could feel my blood 
pressure rise swiftly as I pondered over what 
sort of treatment these mutilated Japanese 
American soldiers may receive from Caucasian 
civilians should they venture after this war to 
return to California or to other sections where 
prejudice against Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry still persists. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AND CuaurcH UNITY 


I had long talks not only with Army doctors, 
executive officers, and public relations officers, 
but I took special time out for interviews with 
hospital chaplains. On every hospital staff are 
several chaplains, Catholic, Protestant, Jewish. 
Where the number of patients of any one of the 
three faiths does not justify a full-time chap- 
lain, a priest or a minister or a rabbi comes in 
from the nearby community for such spiritual 
service as may be required. At each institution 
a complete religious ministry is provided from 
formal and informal church services to personal 
bedside ministry. And there are many personal 
consultations. Catholic, Protestant, and Jew 
use the same chapel with the necessary altar 
and ritualistic changes. Daily masses are said 
by the Catholic chaplains. 

Communion services vary according to the 
denominational affiliations of the officiating 
chaplain. At one hospital I found the chief 
chaplain to be a Universalist. Because of the 
many tubercular patients, the chaplain for 
sanitary reasons had adapted the communion 
service so that the bread was held in the palm 
of the kneeling soldier’s left hand until the cup 
was passed to him. Whereupon with his right 
hand the bread was dipped slightly into the 
the wine and then eaten. A Southern Baptist 
chaplain was assistant here. True to his convic- 
tions he refrained from participation in what 
seemed to him to be an unorthodox form of the 
Lord’s Supper. Later in the day he would hold 
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a communion service according to Southern 
Baptist ritualistic procedure for such patients 
as preferred it. Of course, he overlooked the fact 
that an Army chapel is not a Southern Baptist 
local church! Assuredly the United States 
Army maintains full religious liberty! 

This little incident, which would never re- 
ceive publicity in the secular press, is of long 
range significance to American post-war Chris- 
tianity. It reveals how millions of American 
young men, in Army camps prior to active 
military service, in combat areas, on battle- 
fields, and in hospitals and rehabilitation cen- 
ters, have come in contact with all kinds of 
chaplains who represent all types of American 
sectarian Christianity. Inevitably these men 
are destined to realize that the secondary things 
that divide American Christians are of little 
importance, whereas the primary things, the 
great spiritual affirmations of Christianity and 
its global purpose are of major importance. Un- 
intentionally but inexorably the Army has been 
laying foundations, even in its hospitals, for 
post-war church unity. Dr. Bernard Iddings 
Bell in a recent issue of Harpers Magazine 
warned the churches that millions of returning 
service men are likely to blame the church for 
its impotence in preventing the war and for its 
failure for the second time to prevent a revenge- 
ful and dishonest peace. He offers one hope for 
redemption and a recovery of loyalty. The 
churches must cultivate simplicity by empha- 
sizing the blazing centrality of God as He is in 
Christ, of sincerity by condemning all selfish, 
materialistic, imperialistic, compromising na- 
tional and social action, and by sympathy and 
fellow suffering. Otherwise the churches will be 
rejected by men who in the bitter experience of 
war have learned what life is all about. 


STREAMLINED COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 
One aspect of the problem of readjusting the 
returning service man to civilian life would 
never have dawned on me had not a chaplain 
mentioned it. The so-called “war marriage” is 
destined to call for serious attention. How 
many speedy marriages have been the result 
of war conditions, quick inductions, or transfers 
to distant points is not known. Probably it 
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exceeds several hundred thousand. More than 
40% of the enlisted personnel and officers, 
which means 4,000,000 men, are married. This 
problem was emphasized in a lengthy confer- 
ence with an Army chaplain. At a huge redis- 
tribution center on the Pacific Coast the Army 
had commandeered half a dozen beach front 
hotels. Here each week from the ends of the 
earth were brought several hundred men for 
brief or extended periods. At their disposal for 
rest, recreation, and recuperation from nervous 
strain, battle fatigue, temporary psychic up- 
sets, and minor ailments (no wounded or seri- 
ously ill soldiers are sent here) were the mag- 
nificent beach with its swimming and sun 
bathing, club rooms, rest rooms, and all kinds 
of entertainment. On the wall of the com- 
manding officer’s room I studied a huge map, 
that traced the journey from battle front to em- 
barkation center for check-up for communicable 
disease or other disability, toembarkation point 
for further check-up, then either to hospitaliza- 
tion or convalescent center for discharge from 
service and guidance toward reemployment, or 
return to duty after furlough at home or at a 
rest camp, or ultimatetransfer to this redistribu- 
tion center for reassignment to duty. One of 
the six hotels is fitted up for married couples. 
The government encourages the wives to come 
here and live with their husbands. And here 
emerges the first glimpse of a major post-war 
problem in marital readjustment. “I can walk 
through the dining room,” said the chaplain, 
“and quickly distinguish between marriages 
based on long pre-war acquaintance, deep af- 
fection, genuine compatibility, and mutuality 
of interest, and marriages that resulted from a 
sudden infatuation, a streamlined courtship, 
a hasty civil ceremony generally before some 
justice of the peace who made no effort to im- 
press upon the man and the woman the seri- 
ousness, sacredness, and life-long implications 
of the step they were taking a short honey- 
moon and the long separation. The former 
couples seem radiantly happy to be together 
again and have much to discuss with each 
other. The latter sit at the tables like complete 
strangers without saying a word to each other. 
After two years of battle experience and wan- 
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dering in the far places of the earth, the man 
has changed, whereas the woman is exactly as 
she was when he left her. For both the brief 
honeymoon is a fading memory. So the biggest 
job I face here,” concluded the chaplain, “‘is to 
help these people reestablish a life unity of 
purpose, a reawakened interest in each other, 
a rekindling of an abiding affection of which 
they had had only a momentary emotional 
experience before the man went away.” What 
this chaplain faces in a limited way with mar- 
ried couples who live here during a relatively 
brief period, thousands of pastors will have to 
face as marital counsellors in the post-war 
period when millions of men return home to 
wives and families from whom they have been 
separated by catastrophic experiences, thou- 
sands of miles, and years of time. 


America’s Postwar RESPONSIBILITY 

From this survey it is apparent that upon 
three agencies, community, government, and 
church, falls a post-war responsibility of read- 
justing millions of service men to.the life they 
lived before the war. 

Upon the community rests an obligation 
that falls outside the scope of this article. The 
reader can well envisage it for it means finding 
a place for the returning soldier in the nation’s 
economic life, either in the job he had before 
the war or in a better job for which his vast 
military experience may have fitted him. That 
obligation has frightful, staggering implica- 
tions. Not only must millions of men be reab- 
sorbed into industry but it will have to be done 
when the national economy is in a state of ten- 





Picturesquely situated is this Army hospital deep in a 
forest of fir trees in the State of Washington 
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sion and strain involved in the dislocation of 
millions of other men who were employed in the 
numerous war production industries. 

Upon the government rests the obligation of 
physical and mental restoration and rehabilita- 
tion. That obligation the government is dis- 
charging faithfully and efficiently and is doing 
its utmost to prepare the soldier and sailor 
physically and mentally for civilian life. 

Upon the church rests a distinct and peculiar 
obligation, that of spiritual readjustment and 
of rebuilding civilian morale. Many men, other- 
wise in sound physical and mental condition, 
will come home with deep psychic wounds. 
Dr. J. Claude Evans in The Methodist Advocate 
quotes a returned soldier who confesses to him, 
** All I’ve been doing is kill, kill, and then kill 
some more. I do not feel clean inside.” Perhaps 
75% of all men who return in good physical 
condition will have been nervously affected be- 
cause they have undergone strains for which 
the human system was never created. And cer- 
tainly the overwhelming majority of men will 
have changed in outlook and attitude, particu- 
larly those who have come in contact with 
people of distant lands and of other races. By 
reason of the intensity of their physical, mental, 
and emotional experiences these men will have 
matured far beyond their contemporaries at 
home. They will have been away from home for 
a longer time, will have suffered greater hard- 
ships, and will have faced greater dangers than 
the soldiers of any previous foreign war. The 
church must realize this fact and make a deter- 
mined effort to rise to the maturity level of 
these men. Its own global outlook must be en- 
larged to win their ‘respect and cooperation. 
If properly approached and sympathetically 
understood, these men with their global experi- 
ence can become powerful factors in the post- 
war Christian life and thought of America. 

For the permanently physically incapaci- 
tated, the mentally unbalanced, and the emo- 
tionally unsettled, even though everything 
possible has been done for their recovery and 
convalescence before discharge from the Army 
and return to civilian life, the church also 
faces an obligation. In the post-war years the 
American people are,.destined to see a vast 
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army of mutilated, disfigured, dismembered, 
psychoneurotic men on the streets of their 
towns. The improved medical care, the sulpha 
and penicillin drugs and the transfusions of 
blood and plasma have added to the total in 
this group. In this war thousands of men will 
have been saved from death, even though hor- 
ribly wounded, who in any previous war would 
surely have died. The church must help the 
community to treat such maimed men as real 
normal persons. While their appearance may 
have changed, their personality and character 
have not necessarily changed. The church must 
help prevent attitudes of excessive pity or of 
depressing sympathy or of exaggerated cheer- 
fulness so that in their own souls these men 
will not react in bitterness and disillusionment 
and develop a feeling of having been a martyr 
on some distant battlefront. That will bring 
little happiness to the disabled man and no 
benefit to anybody else. 


True Peace or A Toirp Wortp War 
Finally, the church, as an unevadable duty 
to all returning service men, sick or well, strong 
or disabled, must exert all its strength and 
influence in the building of a just and enduring 
peace so that this greatest of global disasters 
shall never be repeated. It has been charged 
that the church failed to prevent the First 
World War. Assuredly humanity is going to 
assess the church with its share of blame for 
having failed to prevent the Second World 
War. And the seeds of the Third World War 
seem already to have been planted. Yet there 
is still time to take measures to prevent their 
blossoming into another ghastly harvest of 
hate and revenge. It should be of nostalgic 
interest to Baptists to know that one of the 
hospitals which I visited had been established 
in a well-known lake front hotel where nearly 
25 years ago, Baptists held an historic session 
of the old General Board of Promotion. Rec- 
ords show that among these present were J. Y. 
Aitchison, C. A. Barbour, E. W. Hunt, F. L. 
Anderson, F. W. Freeman, Shailer Mathews, 
F. E. Taylor, Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, and 
numerous others, all now dead. One item of 
business was a telegram of sympathy to Mrs. 





The Gardiner Hospital, once the Chicago Beach Hotel 
where Baptists held a post-war conference 25 years ago 


Woodrow Wilson. On that very day the funeral 
of President Wilson was being held in the 
Washington Cathedral. He had died of a 
broken heart because America refused to 
accept her post-war responsibility. As more 
than 100 Baptists gathered there to plan the 
denomination’s program for the post-war world 
that was then emerging from the First World 
War, it was beyond anybody’s fantastic imag- 
ination that nearly 25 years later this great 
hotel was to be an Army hospital filled with 
the human wreckage of the Second World War 
which America and other nations by their 
selfish, nationalistic, imperialistic, isolation- 
istic policies failed to prevent. 

On my return from the last hospital on my 
list, as usual the train was crowded. Finally I 
found a seat in a coach that had been reserved 
for perhaps 40 draftees or selectees en route 
for induction into the Army. Behind me was 
the stark, grim, heartbreaking reality of what 
war means in terms of mutilated bodies, tor- 
tured minds, disordered personalities. In front 
of them was the great unknown, the long road 
that stretched out to Europe or Africa or Asia 
or the South Pacific. Any insurance actuary 
could calculate for how many of those 18-year- 
old boys the end of the road was to be a remote 
Army cemetery or an Army hospital. Thus the 
vicious circle continues. It will be broken only 
when humanity finally renounces war as its 
means of settling international disputes and 
resorts to the way of justice, arbitration, con- 
ciliation, and peace. And to accomplish that 
no agency is more qualified or more responsible 
than the Christian church. 
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Thanksgiving Dap 


A Prayer for Thanksgiving Day 
1” OUR prayer of thanksgiving, O Lord, we pray 
Thee to guide us lest we thank Thee for things that 
have no place in Thy plan for our lives. 
. When we thank Thee for friendship, forgive us if 
we have made friends only with the friendly and not 
with the friendless. 

When we thank Thee for our homes and our hearth 
fires that shine so brightly, may we not forget those who 
today have no place to lay their heads. 

When we thank Thee for the material blessings of 
life, forgive us if we have withheld from the hungry and 
have shared only with those who already had abundance. 

When we draw near to Thine altars and rejoice in 
Thy meeting us there, forgive us if our drawing close 
to Thee has failed to draw us closer to all fellow men. 

As we voice our gratitude to Thee, O Lord, help us 
more and more to love the things dear to Thee, that 
Thy will may be ours, and the attainment of our de- 
sires be one with the coming of Thy Kingdom, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Adapted from a prayer by Appison H. Grorr in The Messenger. 


Thanksgiving Day Scripture 
In everything give thanks: for this is the will of 
God in Christ Jesus concerning you. — I Thessa- 
lonians 5:18. 
I will arise and give thanks unto thee because of 
thy righteous judgments. — Psalm 119:62. 
Thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the good 
land which he hath given thee. — Deuteronomy 8:10. 


Thanksgiving Day Thoughts © 
Let us be thankful for the new bonds that tie the 
world together — for the character we have dis- 
covered concealed under skin of other colors, for 
the honor that is revealed in men of other faiths, for 
the sacrifices other men make without hope of 
reward. — Roy L. Smita in The Christian Advocate. 


* 

Let us give thanks for the church and its historic 
witness to the truths of the Christian religion. But 
let us give thanks with deeper insight if we are tor- 
tured and torn with a desire that the church shall 
witness more eloquently than ever before. — The 
Christian-Evangelist. 

cy 


The true thanksgiving spirit is not dependent 
upon things, nor times, nor circumstances. It is 


dependent upon God, knowing that all things work 
together for good to them that love the Lord; know- 
ing that our times are in His hand, knowing that 
whatever the circumstance He is there. This was the 
spirit which enabled Job, bereft of everything to 
fall down and worship. It was the spirit which en- 
abled Paul, standing in the presence of death, to 
shout: “Thanks be unto God Who giveth us the 


* victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” — The 


Western Baptist. 


l 


We should thank God for the opportunity that 
awaits America. If we win the peace, the greatest 
opportunity will be ours to give to other nations the 
same rights of freedom and democracy that we have 
enjoyed so long.— The Baptist Observer. 


il 


Though some people say that they have nothing 
to be thankful for, and other people, like the 
Pharisee, thank God that they are not as other men, 
the thoughtful and reverent will kneel humbly and 
penitently to leave in the hands of God what we 
cannot control and to thank him that he is our God 
and we are his people — working and praying and 
believing in the better world that is to be. — The 
Christian Leader. 


We Render Thanks 
Lord God of hosts, we render thanks 
For all Thy mercies sure; 
Thy tender love environs us 
And will through life endure. 


Teach us to know Thy perfect will, 
Humble and meek to be; 

May we, in gladness, praise Thy name 
Throughout eternity. 


Thou art our refuge and our strength, 
There is no other power; 

If sudden danger threatens us 
We find in Thee a tower. 


Lord God of hosts, we proffer praise, 
Direct us on our way; 
With grateful hearts we worship Thee 
On this Thanksgiving Day. 
GRENVILLE KLEIsER in The Messenger 
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The Valley That Looks 
Like Hell on Earth 


With 15 miles of steel mills in an Ohio valley belching smoke 
by day and flame by night, and with its people living in dirty 
slums on littered streets, it is not surprising that the scene 
should have prompted the author’s vivid descriptive comparison 


ELEANOR R. BROOKS 
LEFT: The sordid back yards 
and the steel mills around 


Campbell, Ohio. BELOW: South 
Alley in the slum district 






RIGHT: Ona 
steep hillside 
and at the 
edge of a slum 
area stands 
the Bethel 
House Chris- 
tian Center 


tial heights. Between the gracious suburban 
heights and the mills are the slums. 

The valley always looks like hell on earth, 
say the dwellers on the heights. It is always full 
of the smoke and flame of the mills—smoke by 
day and flame by night. It looks like hell from 


Ee 





ROM the Mahoning River valley the streets 
of Campbell, Ohio, rise steeply. Looking 
down on 15 miles of steel mills are the residen- 


a closer view, too. Garbage and rusty tin cans, 
ashes and broken furniture, rags and paper, 
litter the rough narrow streets. They indicate 
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the conditions inside the ugly, squalid, dilap- 
idated houses. Moreover the profusion of cafés, 
“gardens,” and shabby “joints” of various 
kinds add their unsightly bit to the picture. 

Most of the nearly 15,000 people in Campbell 
are of foreign parentage or are Negroes, whereas 
35 years ago all the residents of Campbell were 
foreigners. They came to Youngstown to work 
in the mills, and settled in the section that is 
Campbell. Predominating are the Slavonic 
peoples: Serbians, Croatians, Slovaks, Poles, 
Russians, Ruthenians, Czechs. In addition to 
the Negroes there are also Italians, Hungarians, 
Lithuanians, Roumanians, Greeks, and others. 
Up to 22 foreign dialects are spoken in Camp- 
bell. There are still many people who have 
been in this country for 30 years, yet who un- 
derstand English very little. Some do not 
care to understand English. 

There are ten churches in Campbell, and all 
ten do not reach more‘than 5,000 people—about 
one-third of the population—though many 
more people attend church at Christmas and 
Easter. There are perhaps 500 white Protestant 
church members. Campbell observes two Christ- 


LEFT: The Slovak Baptist Church. 
- RIGHT: The Hungarian Baptist 

| Church. BELOW: Ruth Make- 
ham, Director of Bethel House, 
, Slovak Pastor George Georgoff, 
Hungarian Pastor Gabriel Fodor, 
Janet C. Byron, Bethel House 

Children’s Worker 
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mases and two Easters each year, because the 
Russian and Greek Orthodox calendar is dif- 
ferent from the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
calendar. In midwinter the schools close for a 
month; the town observes both Christmases 
officially. The Greek Orthodox church dom- 
inates the town. And Catholicism, either Ro- 
man or Greek, as the Protestants of Campbell 
remind you sadly, is a “live-as-you-please 
religion.” 

On a steep hillside at the edge of the slums, 
in a building that was once a saloon, is Bethel 
House. It is the lighthouse of that whole sec- 
tion of the town. In an apartment at the top 
of the building live two Baptist missionaries: 
Miss Ruth Makeham and Miss Janet Byron. 
The windows of their rooms look out over the 
mills, where smoke, from dozens of stacks 
within one’s view, streaks the sunset. Soot and 
dirt are an insoluble problem to the house- 
keeper; there is no smoke control in Youngs- 
town. 

In and out of Bethel House come some 500 
persons a week: kindergarten children every 
morning, girls for clubs after school, black boys 
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and white boys together after school for stren- 
uous recreation in the undersized gym, moth- 
ers for clubs, junior children for choir practice, 
adults for prayer meeting, all ages for vacation 
school, young helpers for counsel and training, 
a deacon to exult over having received his cit- 
izenship papers. In addition to classrooms, 
offices, halls, kitchens, apartments for mission- 
aries and custodian, the inadequate gym, the 
parlor for meetings, Bethel House has a small, 
very simple, peacefully beautiful chapel. Serv- 
ices are held here each Sunday, and the spirit 
which the chapel symbolizes is central to Bethel 





House. No one ever leaves Bethel House, 
though perhaps he came only for basketball, 
without having been touched by articulate 
Christianity in a song, a prayer, a leaflet given 
him, the gentle comments and teaching of the 
missionaries. A small group of the people who 
come to Bethel House have been baptized, and 
are the nucleus of the work. 
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TOP: The worshipful chapel in Bethel House, CEN- 
TER: One of last summer's Vacation Bible Schools. 
LEFT: There is no color line in the playground 



















Open to anyone who needs it, black or white, 
young or old, extending through recreation and 
classes a Christian influence, Bethel House 
aims at leading people to Christ and into 
Christian living. They need to be led. Before 
that, they have to be awakened. In the Camp- 
bell slums, 12 or 15 persons live in three or four 
rooms, under conditions that make it com- 
pletely impossible to be clean either physically 
or morally. Some of them are content with 
things as they are. Some of the immigrants 
wanted to better their conditions. They are the 
people who are now members of the churches. 
Some of them never got out of a rut. They are 
the people of the slums. The first problem, 
then, of a missionary in the slums is to awaken 
the people to the fact that they could live better 
lives, to transform apathetic indifference into 
a creative struggle. 
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Among the boys who play in Bethel House 
after school are twin brothers, born during the 
Hoover-Smith political campaign and named 
Alfred Smith and Herbert Hoover. Their “fam- 
ily” lives on an ugly street in a three-room 
shack, a couple of feet from the broken side- 
walk. In the front room of the shack are a 
table, a chest, a radio, four broken chairs, a 
coal stove, and a battered fruit basket used as a 
container for fuel. There is no door between 
that room and the one where their mother, who 





ABOVE: Bethel House Junior Girls’ 
Handcraft Class; Four nationalities 
are represented in this group of four 


children, 


Hungarian, Rumanian, 
Greek, Croatian 


works on a night shift, sleeps during the day. 
It is obvious to the caller that that room is 
“furnished” with a bed and some scattered 
shoes, boxes, and bottles. 

When Rev. Robert Hughes, now pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Kenton, Ohio, was 
pastor of the Wilson Avenue Church in Youngs- 
town, he began Baptist missionary work in 
Campbell. From this beginning have come 
Bethel House, the First Hungarian Baptist 
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Church, and the First Slovak Baptist Church. 
The Hungarian and Slovak churches, up on the 
hills, minister especially to their own people. 
The pastor of the Campbell Slovak Church is 
Rev. George Georgoff, a slender, gentle Mace- 
donian who is equipped with several languages, 
a decided accent, a kind smile, and a warm 
Christian insight. He divides his time between 
his church and Bethel House, where he super- 
vises the boys’ recreation and carries out a call- 
ing program. All in a morning, he will take you 
calling at the twins’ “home”’; calling, too, in a 
Greek home where there are seven youngsters, 
among them two daughters who were baptized 
at Bethel House on Easter Sunday and a baby 
two weeks old named Patricia Ruth; for Miss 
Makeham; calling in a Negro home where, in 
addition to the youngsters who come to Bethel 
House, there is a thin old man who, “was born 
three weeks before Christmas two years before 
Freedom.” You ought to get to know Mr. 
Georgoff, and Rev. Gabriel Fodor, the Hun- 


BELOW: Pastor Georgoff and Vaca- 
tion School boys at work in the Bethel 
House basement. Ruth Makeham 
{left group} and Janet C. Byron 
{right group} with junior high girls 
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garian pastor. Both pastors attended the Inter- 
national Baptist Seminary in East Orange, 
N. J.; but that’s about the only similarity, 
except for their basic concern for human beings. 
Mr. Fodor is a big, handsome Hungarian who 
was born in Cleveland, then taken to Hungary 
by his parents. In Budapest he became a 
Baptist. At the age of 19 he returned to Amer- 
ica. He came to the Campbell pastorate last 
November, after some years spent in Garfield, 
N. J., Gary, Ind., and Elyria, Ohio. Mr. 
Georgoff was born in Macedonia, near Thes- 
salonika and the road from Rome to Con- 
stantinople. He was brought up in the semi- 
mythological Greek Orthodox religion, and 
became a Baptist in Chicago, after emigrating 
to this country at the age of 14. 

You should also come to know the two gra- 
cious ladies at Bethel House. Miss Byron was 
trained at the Gordon School of Theology and 
Missions, in Boston; Miss Makeham, at the 
Baptist Missionary Training School, in Chi- 
cago. They do their work in English, since all 
the children understand that more or less. No 
other language would be understood alike by 
Italian and Irish, Greek and Slovak, Negro 
and Roumanian. Miss Byron works with chil- 
dren from three to nine years old; Miss Make- 
ham with the older girls. 

Go with Mr. Georgoff and his charming wife 
to prayer meeting, in a little sanctuary where the 
mottoes read “Kristus zivot nas,” “Ja som ta 
cesta, i pravda, i zivot,” “Kto veri vo mna 
nezomre na veky.” Looks strange, doesn’t it? 
But they translate for you: “ Christ lives in us;” 
“I am the way, the truth, and the life;” “‘ Who- 
soever believeth in me shall never die!” The 
service flag on the wall is a familiar sight 
enough; and by the melody you know that they 
are singing, “What A Friend We Have In 
Jesus.” Mr. Georgoff prays for brotherhood in 
Slovakian and in English and you’re quite sure 
God understands both. 

Go to the annual business meeting in the 
Hungarian Church; you won’t understand one 
word, but you can watch the eager faces, and 
join enthusiastically when they sing, “Blest 
Be the Tie” at the end; it doesn’t matter that 
they sing in Hungarian and you in English! 
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Mr. Georgoff tells about the time he knocked 
at a door, carrying a bag of tracts, and a child 
within called “Mom, here’s the soap man 
again!”’ He talks about the problems of bi- 
lingual work ; especially the perennial one of the 
young people who want services in English, 
the older people who want services in the Euro- 
pean language. The bilingual church is the 
bridge between the old-country life and the 
new, American life. The influence of the old is 
still so strong, however, that, for example, Mr. 
Fodor began English Sunday school classes for 
the children in the Hungarian Church only this 
winter. The other services are in Hungarian; 
and most of the Hungarians teach their children 
the language. In the Slovak Church there are 
Sunday school and B.Y. in English, for the 
young folks, who know little of the Slavonic 
language; and Mr. Georgoff preaches in both 
Slovak and English. As long as there are older 
people in the churches, say the pastors, people 
who were born abroad, there will be a need for 
services in the native languages. 

Miss Byron emphasizes the need for con- 
tinuing support of the bilingual work and that 
of Bethel House, though times are “prosper- 
ous” and the people have jobs and some 
money. But even in these times the people of 
the Campbell slums, just as the members of 
your church, need a spiritual ministry. They 
have not yet learned to seek it for themselves. 
And when people have lived on bread and coffee 
for periods of weeks during the depression, they 
cannot be too severely blamed, when they have 
money, for spending it on food and clothes 
rather than soap and classes. If we are Christian, 
we have to continue to go to them, and to 
minister through classes and recreation, until 
they become conscious of the available Light. 

They talk about the difference Christian 
work has made in Campbell. Nobody was safe 
on the streets at night 25 years ago. One is now 
safe, or fairly so. Missionary work, the pastors 
are sure, is directly responsible for the elimina- 
tion of much of the violence. Even if people are 
not Baptists, they are better people because of 
their contact with Baptists. There is a business 
man in Campbell who came to Bethel House for 
three or four years when he was a boy. He 
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isn’t a Baptist, but he’s a more honest business 
man because of Bethel House. A woman asked 
for membership in a city Baptist church re- 
cently; her original contact with Baptist work 
was in Bethel House 16 years ago. Although 
there may be few actual baptisms yearly in 
Bethel House, the Christian influence is at 
work; and, the pastors say, the good that is 
done to the community through bilingual work 
and the Christian center is greater than what a 
large organized church does. 

““What is the hardest problem in working 
with the poor?” you ask. Mr. Georgoff replies 
instantly, “It’s the question ‘Why don’t Chris- 
tians live their religion?’”’ . . . The solution, 
he says, is to take the children, and prove to 
them, quietly, through institutions like Bethel 
House, that some Christians do live brother- 
hood and justice and peace and love. 

The valley looks like hell; but, with the bril- 
liant sunlight of an April morning mingling 
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with smoke of four distinct colors, black, gray, 
blue, and red, it is very beautiful. A half dozen 
nine-year-olds come into Bethel House for choir 
practice; they wash their hands carefully before 
they touch the hymn-books, and before they go 
at the end of the period Miss Byron prays. In 
the overcrowded kindergarten, 20 little ones, 
six and seven, have an Easter party. They are 
ecstatic before a white Easter lily, whose per- 
fume is lost in the room where the not-too-well- 
washed children play. In the living-room pas- 
tors and missionaries discuss their work—work 
they do with zest and tremendous joy. 

Thus, missionaries who go to Campbell or 
anywhere else with the redeeming force of the 
love of Christ in their hearts, see through the 
smoke to the color and, in the dirt and ugliness, 
people whom Christ would help. They see, not 
something that looks like hell on earth, but the 
possibility of transforming it into the Kingdom 
of God. — | 
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Was There a Link Between? 
By W. Everett Henry. 


NOTE.—The following poem was prompted by the accompanying 
picture and its caption, which are reprinted from page 494 of 
last November issue. See letter on page 477 in this issue.—ED. 


Who raised that cross and built that bamboo fence 
Which mark the grave of one whose strong defence 
Of freedom brought him spinning death on just 

A hump of land in far South Seas? What thrust 
Of sound brought jungle feet to see the wreck? 
What type of men were on that island speck? 
They knew about the Cross. How else could they 


Have shaped that likeness? Did they know Christ’s way 


And build that bamboo fence for love of Him? 
Who brought to them the light no space can dim? 
Some messenger of God, sustained in part 

By gifts that soldier’s parents, from the heart, 
Had cast into the treasury of Christ? 

What holy end of pleasures sacrificed! 








Thousands of miles from home on a lonely island in the 
Pacific Ocean rests the body of this U. S. aviator. With 
plane shattered by Japanese machine guns he nosed into 
the jungle and crashed to his death. Black natives lifted 
him from the wreckage and buried him. They must have 
been Christians, won by some intrepid pioneer foreign 





Acme Photo 
missionary, for they raised a cross above the grave 
and then erected a bamboo fence around it 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


News brevities reported 
{rom all over the wore 


The Home Mission Board 
has appointed Rev. Emil Kontz, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, as Field 
Worker in the Department of 
Cities under the direction of Sec- 
retary John W. Thomas. He as- 
sisted Secretary Thomas in bilin- 
gual and Christian Center work 
during 1942-1943. Born in Car- 
teret, N. J., and educated at 
Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Bucknell University, and Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, he was 
awarded a Fellowship Scholarship 
in the University of Budapest, 
Hungary, for a year’s post-grad- 
uate study. He served six years as 
home missionary pastor in the 
West Pullman Hungarian Baptist 
Church, of Chicago, and later as 
Mission Secretary of the Hun- 
garian Baptist Mission. A few 
months after the flood of 1937 in- 
vaded the Lincoln Park Baptist 
Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, to a 
depth of 16 feet, he was called to 
that church and within a few 
months he had led the church in a 
successful campaign of renovation 
and of widening ministry in the 
religious and social life of the un- 
derprivileged area surrounding it. 
This training and experience of 
Mr. Kontz have given him a rich 
background as field worker in the 
Department of Cities for sharing 
Christ’s message with the city 
people of America. 

ee 

Chaplain Ernest E. Smith, 
now base chaplain at Bowman 
Field, Louisville, Ky., upon his 
discharge from the U. S. Army, 
will become President of Sioux 
Falls College, according to an 
announcement by President John 
L. Barton of the Board of Trus- 
tees. Before entering the Army he 
was Professor of Christian Edu- 
cation at Northern Baptist Theo- 








Emil Kontz 


logical Seminary, and prior to 
that he had pastorates in Chicago 
and Cleveland. He is a graduate 
of Baldwin-Wallace College and 
of Northern Seminary from which 
he received the Th.M. and the 
Th.D. degrees. The President- 
elect is admirably qualified for 
this college presidency. 


The latest issue (1944-1945) 
of Who’s Who in America, in- 
cludes the names and biographi- 
cal sketches of $31 Franklin Col- 
lege alumni who have achieved 
careers of distinction worthy of 
mention in this publication. 


ee 

Reports from Russia, which 
are usually delayed by heavy 
censorship, indicate that the two 
groups of immersed Christians, 
known as Baptists and Evangeli- 
cals, now have a joint committee 
in which both groups cooperate. 
The Soviet Government recently 





gave permission to the two groups 
to maintain an organization, to 
communicate with each other, 
and with Baptists in other lands. 
Plans are already under way for 
an all-Russian convention after 
the war when it is hoped to unite 
both bodies into one Russian 
Baptist Union. 
a 

The Clough Memorial Hos- 
pital in Ongole, South India, had 
a record-breaking year with more 
than 3,500 patients to care for, 
which meant much nursing and 
hospital care and vast quantities 
of supplies. “We have greatly 
appreciated the white cross sup- 
plies,” wrote Sigrid C. Johnson, 
the registered nurse in charge. 
“With cloth prices sky-high it 
would have been impossible for us 
to have bought the bandages, 
cotton squares and gauze dress- 
ings. Please express our apprecia- 
tion for meeting an acute need. 
We could use more V pads, bed 
linen, towels, patients’ gowns, 
gloves, and hot water bottles.” 


Anticipating another chol- 
era epidemic in South China 
this past summer Dr. W. E. 
Braisted built a still, not to pro- 
duce boot-leg alcohol but dis- 
tilled water. To make it he used 
an old copper retort, a copper coil 
found in a junk store, a length 
of pipe bought from a machine 
shop, and more pipe made in a 
pewter shop in Kityang, South 
China. The still operates on char- 
coal and is infinitely cheaper than 
the old still which depended on 
kerosene pressure-stoves with oil 
costing $7,000 Chinese currency 
for a five-gallon tin. The mission- 
ary doctor estimates that his new 
still will produce 200 pounds of 
distilled water every 24 hours. 
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MISSIONS 


An International Baptist Magazine 





This magazine was founded in 1803 as The Massachusetts Bap- 
tist Missionary Magazine. The name was changed in 1817 to The 
American Baptist Magazine. In 1836 it became The tist Mis- 


sionary Magazine. In 1910, with the absorption of The Home Mis- 
sion Monthly, the name was finally changed to MISSIONS 
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Southern Baptist Infiltration 
into California 


ITH reluctance but in recognition of its 

obligation to keep Northern Baptists in- 
formed, Misstons discusses a disquieting and 
regrettable development in our denominational 
life on the Pacific Coast. 

During these years of war and of shifting 
populations, thousands of Baptists from the 
South have moved into this section, particu- 
larly California. Instead of transferring their 
membership to Northern Baptist churches, 
they have organized Southern churches and 
have called pastors from the South. They have 
already organized a Southern Baptist Califor- 
nia State Convention. Readers of Missions 
will recall the upheaval precipitated in 1942 
when the Southern Baptist Convention at its 
San Antonio meeting accepted into its member- 
ship 31 California Baptist churches. (See Mis- 
sions, June, 1942, page 333, and April, 1943, 
page 222.) Today there are 72 California Bap- 
tist churches affiliated with the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, of which 22 are in the San 
Francisco Bay area. Other towns are being 
entered. A Texas Baptist now in Los Angeles 
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told the Editor there are 100,000 Southern 
Baptists in California. Some boast that they 
expect all California to be Southern Baptist 
territory within 10 years. Two new churches 
were organized in August, one in Alameda and 
another in Vallejo. One large church into 
whose property Northern Baptists had in- 
vested thousands of dollars contributed to 
home missions, was persuaded by its pastor 
to withdraw from the Northern Convention 
and align itself with the Southern Convention. 
Nobody gave any thought to the ethics of the pro- 
cedure in thus deliberately transferring Northern 
Baptist property without offer of reimbursement. 
A large California city has been designated as 
Southern Baptist headquarters. A downtown 
plot has been bought for $25,000, presumably 
with funds from the South. An imposing edi- 
fice is to be erected. Quite likely also a Southern 
Baptist theological seminary will eventually be 
establishéd, thus lifting to four the number of | 
Baptist divinity schools on the Pacific Coast. 
For Los Angeles the Southern Baptists have 
appointed an administrative secretary, his 
salary presumably from Southern sources. 

It requires no imagination for the reader to 
visualize the ultimate result of this divisive, 
disintegrating, competitive trend on the Pa- 
cific Coast if it is not promptly and wisely 
checked. Its threat to Baptist comity, har- 
mony, and unity is too obvious to require em- 
phasis. Fortunately the Northern and Southern 
Conventions have created a joint committee to 
make an exhaustive study. The Committee 
met in September at Nashville, Tenn., and it 
is hoped eventually to discover a satisfactory 
and fraternal solution. 


Overnight a Large Objective 


Became too Small 


TIL late into the night of September 
20th about 40 Baptists sat in a conference 
room in New York. They were gravely concerned 
over the World Emergency Forward Fund. 
Its goal of $1,500,000 had suddenly become too 
small! 
When this was voted by the Atlantic City 
Convention (see Missions, June, 1944, page 
327), it seemed reasonable as the current year’s 
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objective in the $10,000,000 Fund which was 
also voted by the Convention. That was before 
D-Day in Europe. No one at Atlantic City 
could have imagined what the European situa- 
tion was to be five months later. Nor did any- 
one dare to expect the recent rapid progress in 
the Far East where even the Philippine Islands 
will soon be liberated. Thus suddenly, indeed 
overnight, the global reconstruction task of 
Baptists moved out of the blueprint and ap- 
praisal stage into the realm of urgent and 
immediate reality. The $1,500,000 goal became 
too small. So the Committee raised it to $2,- 
000,000. Baptists are well able financially to 
meet this larger challenge, for they are receiv- 
ing their full share of the record high national 
income which war prosperity has brought to 
the American people. 

Of timely relevance here is a sentence from 
last year’s Thanksgiving Day Proclamation by 
President Roosevelt. Great mercies exact from 
us the greatest measure of sacrifice and service. 
Surely that basic principle applies to Baptist 
response to this year’s World Emergency For- 
ward Fund and to the larger, all inclusive, 
$10,000,000 reconstruction goal. Great mercies 
heve been showered upon as a people and as a 
branch of the Christian church. Our national 
preservation from horrors and ravages of war, 
our historic emphasis on religious liberty, our 
unity amid diversity, our simple faith and wit- 
ness to New Testament Christianity and to the 
Lordship of Christ—all combine in exacting 
from us the greatest measure of sacrifice and 
service. With that as a motivating impulse, 
next month’s Sunday of Sacrifice (December 3, 
1944) should receive magnificent response and 
the year’s objective, now raised to $2,000,000, 
should easily be attained. 


What Looks Like Unseemly Competition 
Is Really Glorious Cooperation 


ANY churches of all denominations will 
regret what may at first seem like un- 
seemly ecclesiastical competition. Two widely 
known agencies have chosen the same Sunday 
in November for special emphasis. For the past 
14 years the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
has set apart the second Sunday in November 
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as Men anp Missions Sunpay. This year 
its superbly pertinent theme is Rebuilding 
with Christ. The same Sunday (November 12, 
1944), is designated by the Federal Council of 
Churches as Wortp OrpeR Sunpay. What 
shall the pastor do about this competition? 

On closer examination the rivalry merges 
into an amazing unity. There can be no hope 
of any New Wortp Orpen rising out of the 
ashes of the old without Rebuilding with Christ. 
The Laymen’s Missionary Movement confi- 
dently expects to surpass last year’s record of 
cooperation by 40,000 pastors in more than 
3,000 communities while the Federal Council 
issues its call for Wortp OrpEerR. Sunpay to 
150,000 churches, and says, 

Now as never before the primacy of God in the 
affairs of men and of nations must be proclaimed by 
Christians everywhere. ...On Wortp OrpErR 
Sunpay from thousands of pulpits Christians will be 
urged to work for the establishment of a genuine 
world community. . . . Not only individuals, but 
nations, states, and international society are subject 
to the sovereignty of God. . . . The kingdom of 
God as revealed in the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ transcends nation, race, and 
class. . . . The peace should be made to conform 
to this conception of the spiritual solidarity of man- 
kind. . . . The observance of Wortp Orper Sun- 
DAY will fail of its purpose if these spiritual founda- 
tions of the world community are not given priority. 

This priority is affirmed in the laymen’s 
theme Rebuilding with Christ. Thus Wor.p 
Orper Sunpay emphasizes the spiritual essen- 
tials that Christians in all lands, victor and 
vanquished, must work for if true world order 
is to be achieved, while MeN AND MIssIons 
Sunpay stresses the Christian missionary en- 
terprise in the rebuilding process. Throughout 
the long, grim, horrible years of world disaster, 
the global fellowship of the church still holds 
the world together. Across all closed frontiers 
the church still proclaims that “for other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.” The second Sunday in 
November offers to American Christianity not 
unseemly ecclesiastical competition but glori- 
ous cooperation in reaffirming the spiritual 
solidarity of mankind and the one and only 
foundation for world rebuilding. 
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For Some An Obligation Day 
and for Others Only a Holiday 


RATITUDE cannot be genuine or com- 
plete unless it includes also the recognition 
of an obligation. “What shall I render unto the 
Lord?” expressed the Psalmist’s sense of obli- 
gation; “for all his benefits toward me,” con- 
veyed his sense of thanksgiving. The two were 
inseparable. Assuredly they should be insep- 
arable today in the minds of all who sincerely 
commemorate Thanksgiving Day. To thank 
God that America has been spared the desola- 
tion of war would be heinous hypocrisy unless 
such gratitude prompted colossal aid in the 
restoration of conquered, liberated, and even 
enemy lands after the ghastly nightmare of this 
war is ended. Likewise thankfulness for life in 
an era when millions are dead, for food when 
multitudes are hungry, for comfort and security 
when stark misery and fear are the lot of count- 
less homeless, destitute people, would be the 
essence of selfish insincerity without the faithful 
discharge of the obligation to bring new hope, 
comfort, and security to those who have noth- 
ing left in life for which to give thanks. And 
for a Baptist to feel grateful for religious 
liberty, for “the privileges and sanctuaries of 
the Christian faith,” and for the redemptive 
purpose of God in Christ, makes hollow mock- 
ery of his Christianity if his gratitude does not 
impel him to share his priceless blessings with 
others. It is an unworthy church member who 
gives thanks for his church and for the world 
Christian community which it seeks to estab- 
lish but who does not gladly assume his full 
share in building a world brotherhood, a kin- 
ship that includes all races and peoples, all 
classes and creeds in 
"  . . . one great fellowship of love 
throughout the whole wide earth.” 


When accompanied by such sense of obligation, 
gratitude is genuine and sincere. Without it 
Thanksgiving Day is a meaningless holiday. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ GLADLY AND PROMPTLY Missions publishes the 


following correction, giving it the same location in 
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the editorial section of this issue in which appeared 
the original reference in September issue. Question- 
ing the accuracy of the reported reaction of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on the receipt of a gift of a letter 
opener allegedly made from the bone of a dead 
Japanese soldier, Mr. M. L. McCullough of Oxford, 
Pa., wrote the President about it. From his secre- 
tary came a reply from which Mr. McCullough 
conveyed to Missions the following paragraph: 
“Concerning the gift I wish to explain that when a 
well wisher proffered a letter opener alleged to have 
been made from a bone of a dead Japanese soldier, 
the President said he was very sorry but he did not 
wish to have such an object and suggested it be given 
burial.” (Italics by Missions.) In originally com- 
menting on the incident, Missions relied on the 
accuracy of Time and of The Progressive the clip- 
pings of which are in its files. 
(Continued on following page) 


SeeanenniallnIEIEnEEIEEEEEEREREEInEiEEe 
THE GREAT DELUSION 


AMERICAN TuHIRsT oR Wortp HunGcER 


August the United States Government, against 
nationwide protests of thoughtful citizens and 
church groups, removed the ban against the produc- 
tion of beverage alcohol and permitted the liquor 
industry for one month to make 50,000,000 gallons 
of whiskey. For 31 days the industry operated full 
blast. It was shameful for the government that 
authorized it and shameful for the distillers who 
profited by it. There was no public need for this 
“shameful holiday.” In bonded warehouses on Au- 
gust Ist were 300,000,000 gallons of whiskey. 

As estimated by The American Business Men’s 
Research Foundation, the production of 50,000,000 
gallons of whiskey required 280,000 tons of grain 
products, enough to have provided food for 5,000,000 
hungry people for more than three-months! Throughout 
Europe there is vast hunger. Millions are starving in 
China and in an India famine whose niagnitude the 
British censor does not permit to be made known. 

When did the whiskey traffic ever manifest con- 
cern over human hunger? 

Figure it out yourself—ten gallons of whiskey for 
each of 5,000,000 thirsty Americans or three months’ 
food for each of 5,000,000 hungry Europeans or 
Asiatics. To the shame of the government and 
the liquor traffic, American whiskey thirst was 
given priority over European and Asiatic hunger. 
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@ IN AN OBSCURE POSITION on an inside page of 
The New York Times, recently, appeared a short 
story of an air raid in the Far East that is filled with 
exquisite irony. American bombing planes, said the 
report, piloted by Chinese, raided the Japanese air- 


field at Hong Kong. Thus Chinese pilots are risk- | 


ing their own lives to drive the Japanese out of 
Chinese territory in order to return it to the Brit- 
ish! What could be more ironical? Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill was recently reported to have 
intimated that after the defeat of Japan, Hong 
Kong would NOT be restored to Chinese sover- 
eignty from which it was ceded over a century ago. 
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@ DorINc His FouR-pDAY visit in Washington last 
summer General Charles de Gaulle called on Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing at the Walter Reed Hospital 
where he is living in retirement. Naturally the con- 
versation turned almost immediately to the war. 
Said the French General, as reported in Time News- 
magazine, ‘Mohammed once observed that without 
war the world would fall into stagnation.” With the 
wisdom of his advanced age, the American First 
World War General, who on September 13th cele- 
brated his 84th birthday, replied, “The world has 
never had peace long enough to know whether 
Mohammed was right.” 





That Ten Million Dollar Fund! 


Thousands of Baptists are asking a question, and they 
are entitled to an answer. Here it is. Here is the answer 


win the increased tempo of world affairg, 
thousands of Northern Baptists are asking, 
“When will we raise that $10,000,000 fund?” 

The answer is that we are already engaged in 
raising it through the World Emergency Forward 
Fund. Baptists at Atlantic City voted to raise at 
least $1,500,000 as a part of the total goal of $10,- 
000,000 for apparent and rapidly approaching needs 
as revealed by the Finance Committee. 

The September meeting of the World Emergency 
Forward Fund Committee proved to be a significant 
occasion. Its serious atmosphere will long be remem- 
bered by all present. After earnest consideration of 
needs and with tremendous faith in the willingness 
and ability of Baptists to respond in critical situa- 
tions, the committee lifted the objective for the 
current year to a minimum of at least $2,000,000. 
Even that goal will cover only a portion of the total 
needs immediately before us. 


What this Means for the Local Church 


The magnitude of this undertaking constitutes a 
definite challenge to every local Baptist church. It 
means that the Forward Fund Committee is asking 
every local church to contribute for this special effort 
during the current year an amount equal to at least 
two-thirds of its regular annual contributions to the 
Unified Budget. Only by consecrated effort and true 
stewardship can we expect success in this undertak- 
ing throughout the Northern Baptist Convention. 





By 
C.-C. TIrLLInGHAST 





Now Carry Through! 


By now commissioners for laymen, women and 
young people are working diligently in every church 
supporting the pastor in this tremendous undertak- 
ing. The manual of suggestions, Now Carry Through! 
outlines plans and suggested programs. Every com- - 
missioner should have a copy. 

Literature of unusual quality has been prepared. 
It will achieve its purpose only if adequately used 
by responsible church leaders and supplemented by 
prayer, study and intensive personal consecration. 

There are special projects for children, young 
people, women and laymen. Every Baptist should 
study the significance of world events for our Chris- 
tian enterprise. The liberation of large portions of 
Europe, the rapid transition in Africa, the imminent 
re-entry into Burma and the Philippines, and the 
kaleidoscopic events within our own nation, all have 
tremendous bearing on the global Christian task to 
which we are mutually committed. 

In such a time as this let neither indifference nor 
shortsightedness hinder us from meeting our Chris- 
tian responsibilities. 
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ABOVE: Around the eve- 

ning camp fire at Lake 

Louise, Mich. RIGHT: 

The class in missionary 

heroes at Ocean Park, led 

by Dr. E. C. Condict of 
Burma 


By R. DEAN GoopwiIN 


HRILL notes of the life- 
guard’s whistle cut like a 
knife through the hilarious sounds 
of 200 healthy, noisy boys in the 
one acre pool of salt water. 
“Buddy up!,” shouted the guard 
when he could be heard. Quickly 
swimming partners clasped hands 
and held them high. Someone 
called through the megaphone, 
“Does each boy have his buddy?” 
Guards on shore quickly ac- 
counted for each swimmer, gave 
the signal, and then the splashing 
water sport resumed. Such fre- 
quent and careful checking from 
the time it was opened nearly a 
score of years ago until now, has 
prevented tragedy at the Royal 
Ambassador Camp for Boys at 





How Much Is a Boy Worth? 


Last summer Northern Baptists, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, operated 34 camps for boys, located in 
mountains, at the seashore, on school campuses, by 


the side of lakes, all devoted to the physical, mental, 


Ocean Park, Maine. Perhaps it is 
an odd use of language to make 
the word “buddy” a verb, but 
the boys do not mind that. To be 
precise about it, that is the reason 
thousands of boys go to the 34 
Baptist camps for boys,—to make 
friends, to “buddy up.” 

So popular is camping for boys, 
so vastly has the movement ex- 
panded, that camps are com- 
pelled to turn applicants away 
long before the date of opening. 
New camps are built, new housing 
units are constructed, and still the 
waiting lists grow. Pennsylvania 
and Oregon, Maine and Michigan, 
Ohio and Minnesota, Indiana and 
Nebraska—all across the land 
Baptists are thinking of camps for 


moral, social, and spiritual welfare of Baptist boys 


the boys. About one in every 60 
Baptists was in camp last sum- 
mer. Out in Oregon 2,300 of its 
27,000 Baptists went camping in 
1944 at Baptist camps under the 
leadership of Rev. Rodney Brit- 
ten, who was recently appointed 
by the recently merged Board of 
Education and Publication to 
direct camping throughout the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 
Those who take care of the 
practical details of camps have 
their problems. Where is a good 
water supply? How can we pro- 
vide good food? What about 
medical attention? What kind of 
huts or tents is best? How can the 
swimming be made safe? Does the 
(Continued on page 506) 
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RIGHT: Rev. James A. 
Howell and his class in the 
Life of Christ. The big salt 
water pool at Ocean Park 
never loses its popularity. 


Camp Pastor B. F. Archi- 
bald at Ocean Park de- 
livers the morning message 
at the junior chapel service 


BELOW: The third pe- 
riod at last summer's 
Ocean Park camp. LEFT: 
The class in sketching led 
by Dr. Joseph Novotny. 
Midmorning snack of 
crackers and milk for 
junior campers; Chef 
Storer presides in the 
kitchen and hands out food 
to the waiters 
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(Continued from page 503) 
camp meet sanitation require- 
ments? These questions must be 
answered before camp opens. 

This year new problems arose. 
Rationing, transportation and 
manpower shortages affect camps, 
too. Boys were urged to “bring 
your war ration book four, and 
one pound of sugar in a double 
paper bag for protection.” Other 
camps needed new huts and class- 
rooms but could not build them. 
At Tulequoia in California, snow 
and sleet came down upon an 
overcrowded camp where 50 boys 
had to sleep out-of-doors. The di- 
rectors were forced to send the 
boys home early. Even so the 
number of Christian decisions 
made at Tulequoia was greater 
this year than ever before. Over- 
loaded buses broke down as they 
brought crowds to Pinecroft in 
the mountains of Northern Cali- 
fornia. At Ocean Park, Maine, 
727 boys and 146 leaders filled the 
camp for three two-week periods. 
To meet expanding needs, 15 
acres of land were bought here to 
complete the rectangular plot of 
160 acres. Huts were erected for 
the camp pastors of both the Jun- 
ior and Senior Camps, and six 
classrooms and two new huts for 
the Junior Camp were built. 

In mountains and at the sea- 
shore, by the side of lakes and on 
school campuses, the various 
camps met. On Puget Sound the 
boys of Burton Camp studied 
marine life in waters which are 
visited by scientists from all over 
the world. Photography was a 
popular study at Ocean Park. 
Idaho taught better race relations 
by inviting American boys of 
Japanese ancestry from the Mini- 
doka Relocation Center to at- 
tend. Courses on the Bible, the 
life of Jesus, the life of Paul and 
Missionary Heroes were taught 
wherever the beys went to camp. 





Camp Pastor John F. W. Howell 
interviews Seichi Yasumura, an 
American Japanese at Ocean Park 


Men are now appearing on 
Royal Ambassador camp pro- 
grams who point back to deep 
decisions made in those camps 
which began as pioneers in the 
field only a few years ago. Rev. 
Wesley B. Drollette of Rhode Is- 
land was the 20th camper in 
Ocean Park history to return as 
pastor-counsellor. Rev. Robert 
Vick, whose appointment as a 
missionary of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society was 
announced in Atlantic City last 
May, first stated his decision for 
mission service in 1981 at Camp 
Neyoraca in New York. He was a 
member of the faculty at the same 
camp this season. In the armed 
forces and in the churches there is 
a growing fellowship of men who 
are united by their boyhood expe- 
riences in Baptist camps. 

Leaders for these boys come 
from all walks of life. Dentists, 
school teachers, and business men 
as well as missionaries and pastors 
live with the boys as their friends. 
Dr. Joseph C. Robins, last year’s 
president of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, and Dr. Ralph 
Walker its Vice-President, gave 
time to work with boys in New 
England and Oregon this summer. 
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Missionary E. Carroll Condict of 
Burma, mentioned by Dr. Gor- 
son Seagrave in Burma Surgeon as 
the missionary who “pulled out 
hundreds of teeth in a day,” as- 
sisted the camp doctor at Ocean 
Park. Victor Paddlety, a Kiowa 
Indian of Oklahoma, Rev. Tsu- 
tomu Fukuyama, an American 
of Japanese ancestry, and Rev. 
David Owl of the Cattaraugus 
Indian. Reservation in New York, 
were colorful leaders of camps. 
Miss Leah Hicks, a Piaute- 
Shoshone Indian, graduate of 
Bacone and Keuka Colleges, was 
in Idaho, Utah, Montana, and 
California where the boys joined 
with their parents in family camps. 
Such leaders in the churches 
count it worth while to give their 
time to work with boys without 
remuneration. 

At the West Virginia Baptist 
Boys’ Camp the boys in the jour- 
nalism class published The Voice, 
which recorded events of the camp 
session. In it they wrote, 


A boy weighing 140 pounds contains 
enough fat for sevtn cakes of soap, car- 
bon for 9,000 pencils, phosphorus to 
make 2,200 match heads, magnesium 
for one dose of salts, iron to make one 
medium-sized nail, sufficient lime to 
whitewash a chicken coop, enough sul- 
phur to rid one dog of fleas, and water 
enough to fill a ten-gallon barrel. 


Camp leaders think that a boy is 
worth more than that! Summer- 
time provides an opportunity to 
guide a boy into experiences that 
he is not likely to have in his home 
church. He worships under the 
open sky, he walks among the 
trees and talks with consecrated 
men who care for him, he knows 
quiet times in God’s world, he 
meets boys from other places and 
of other races, and he gathers in 
his hut for devotions when shad- 
ows of the evening have gathered. 
Through such summertime expe- 
riences he draws near to God. 
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Summertime! 
Companionable time. . . . 
Take the hand of a boy— 
Walk with him, 
Talk with him, 
Sing with him. 


Summertime! 
Companionable time. . . . 
Seek the face of God— 

Listen to Him, 
Commune with Him, 
Live with Him.* 


Camp Elliott at Arrah Wanna 
on Mount Hood at Wemme, Ore- 
gon, published a folder showing in 
blueprint the plans they have 





*Eprra M. Cummines in The Harbinger, 
summer issue 1944, used by permission. 


made for future developments. 
Oregon Baptist men sponsor the 
boys’ work. It began in 1941 with 
77 in the first camp. In 1948 there 
were 355 boys. Their motto is 
“‘The best is none too good for our 
Baptist boys.” In a few words the 
men of Oregon have written what 
they are trying to do: . 

1. To help the boy’s mental life 
that he might acquire a greater 
knowledge and understanding of 
the wonders of nature. 

2. To help the boy’s physical 
life in the building of a strong 
body through instructive play— 
swimming, hiking, clean sports- 
manship and wholesome recrea- 
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tion—under the direction of an 
efficient Christian leadership. 

8. To help the boy’s social life 
in the forming of friendships 
through common interests and 
tasks that will enrich his life, and 
the fine art of living with other 
boys in mutual helpfulness and 
the fellowship of worthwhile lead- 
ers in outdoor activities and 
around the campfire. 

4. To help develop a finer and a 
nobler citizenship for city, state 
and nation with a better under- 
standing of the obligations he 
owes as well as the blessings he 
receives from our government. 

(Continued on page 532) 





YOUR TRIPLE OPPORTUNITY “ft”, THEM AND M BoARD 


1 — Urge your church to pay its share of its pastor’s 
dues in the Retiring Pension Fund and thus prevent 
distress in the event of disability and old age. 


2 — Persuade your church to send One Communion 


Offering each year to the M and M Board for its 


distress. 


ministry to those in retirement who are already in 


3 — Make provision In Your Will for this com- 
passionate ministry to our worthy aged nainisters 
and missionaries and their dependents. 





: Complete information promptly and cheerfully furnished on application to 
THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD. 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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They Shall Not Sleep, by 
LELAND Stowe, is a devastating 
account of the inability of the 
white race, and particularly the 
British, to comprehend the deep, 
titanic forces at work in Asia, of 
the hunger for bread and for 
freedom that motivates a billion 
people in the present global con- 
flict. It is obvious that the book 
was written after his return to 
the United States because what 
he has to say in various chapters 
about Chinese, Burmese, British 
conditions and policies would 
never have passed a censor’s ap- 
proval. That makes the book au- 
thoritative, timely, provocative, 
and exceedingly disturbing. With 
the appalling poverty of the Chi- 
nese, which he describes with 
painful vividity, with British offi- 
cials dressing for dinner while 
Rangoon was being bombed, with 
others insisting on their Saturday 
afternoon golf and thus making 
impossible the release of gasoline 
or guns until Monday, with preg- 
nant Indian women working in 
the coal mines of India for the 
equivalent of four American cents 
per day as their wages, while the 
mines pay 40% dividends to Brit- 
ish stockholders, it is not surpris- 
ing that an American army colo- 
nel should have asked the author, 
“Do you think these people are 
going to be much worried about 
the Japs taking over India? Well, 
that’s what we are up against.” 
This remarkable appraisal of the 
war in the Far East takes its title 
from the author’s admonition 
that the dead who die in this war 
will not sleep if the war proves 
to have been not a war for hu- 
man liberation but only a titanic 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 


conflict to perpetuate European 
imperialisms. His chapter *‘Shall 
we win the war and lose the 
peace,” deserves to be read sev- 
eral times. “The liberated peo- 
ples of Europe will never accept 
a settlement which is imposed on 
them from above,” he concludes, 
“while the peoples of the Orient 
will never forgive a peace which 
smacks of Anglo-American impe- 
rialism.’’ His conclusions are 
based on 17 months’ journey into 
China through the back door of 
the Burma Road, into Burma at 
the time of the Japanese invasion, 
through India and including an 
extended tour of Russia with 
visits to the Russian battle fronts. 
(Alfred A. Knopf, 399 pages, 


We Preach 
Not 


Ourselves 


By Gordon Poteat 
A Pulpit 
Book Club Selection 


What to preach about? Dr. 
Poteat answers, the Bible. 
This book is a wholly novel 
venture in the field of hom- 
iletics — neither a volume 
of sermons, nor a commen- 
tary, but rather a collection 
of ‘‘leads’’ and guidance for 
a preacher's thinking as 
will generate and nourish 
all of his sermons. $2.00 
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A Preface to Prayer, by Grr- 
aLp Heap, is written for those 
who have ceased to pray due 
to intellectual difficulties about 
prayer, or who have ceased to 
pray because prayer did not bring 
results. He defines three levels of 
prayer: “low prayer,” which is 
concerned with self interests; 
“‘middle prayer,” which expresses 
concern for others; “high prayer,” 
which is not petition but an aware- 
ness of God where “the conscious- 
ness at last knows itself as united 
with the single and universal con- 
sciousness.” Aids, exercise and 
methods are suggested for “high 
prayer.” (Harper; 250 pages; $2.) 

ORE) 

The Christ of the American 
Road, by E. Straniey JONEs, 
disturbs one’s mental poise and 
physical position. One cannot 
read this book and remain com- 
placent and comfortable. Read- 
ers may not accept the writer’s 
exegesis, logic and analysis, but 
his devotion and allegiance to the 
Kingdom of God and to Jesus 
Christ, is contagious. The pur- 
pose of the volume is to discuss 
the distinctive contribution which 
America, with a life “moulded 
partly by the New Testament,” 
and partly by an unique history 
and culture, can and must con- 
tribute to a distressed world. To 
determine this specific contribu- 
tion the personal, social, eco- 
nomic, political, and religious life 
of America is interpreted and 
scrutinized in the light of lightly 
held commitments, creeds, be- 
liefs and truths. Dr. Jones states, 
“T am not interested in—a per- 
sonal gospel or a social gospel. I 
want one gospel—-a gospel which 
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lays its hand on all life, personal 
and social, and controls and re- 
deem it.” This is the spirit and 
conviction that gives life and 
vitality to this book. It is the 
heart of this living message. 
(Abington-Cokesbury ; 255 pages; 
$1.00.) 
OME) 

Christian Counter Attack, 
by Hues Martin, Dovetas 
Newton, H. M. Wappams, and 
R. R. Wix1aMs, is an honest and 
unbiased attempt to tell briefly 
what some of the churches of 
Europe “have done and suffered 
and learned in their struggle with 
Nazism.” The authors present 
facts, stressing the resistance of 
the churches to Nazi aggression. 
They tell how courageous men 
and women faced sorrow, suffer- 
ing and death rather than betray 


Ba nae 


Missionary 


Doctor 


The Story of 
Twenty Years in Africa 
By 
Mary Floyd Cushman, M.D. 


This is the autobiography 
of one of the most interest- 
ing lives of our times. At 
the age of fifty-three, after 
twenty-five successful years 
as a physician and surgeon 
in Maine, Dr. Cushman was 
able to do what all her life 
she had dreamed of doing 
—to go to Africa as a 
medical missionary. This 
absorbing story of twenty 
years spent with the na- 
tives of the bush country in 
Angola is simple and mov- 
ing — it epitomizes the 
highest ideals of a physi- 
cian and Christian worker. 
Illustrated. $2.75 
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their allegiance to Christianity. 
If this book will not arouse indif- 
ferent church members, nothing 
will. (Geribners; a re $1.50.) 


In Quest of a Kingdom, by 
Lesuize D. WEATHERHEAD, is one 
of the author’s best publications. 
The book “is an attempt to help 
the reader to understand what 
Jesus meant by the phrase, ‘the 
kingdom of heaven,’ or ‘the king- 
dom of God,’ and, more impor- 
tant, to enter it.” After a general 
discussion on “the kingdom” the 
kingdom parables are studied, in 
the light of modern scholarship, 
and applied to situations in mod- 
ern life. The note of urgency and 
evangelism is clearly sounded in 
a plea that we do something 
above “letting” the kingdom 
come to earth. Here are 23 ser- 
mons that will do much to give a 
clearer conception of “the king- 
dom” and create a desire for its 
coming. They deal candidly and 
convincingly with religious per- 
plexities and life’s problems that 
disturb the mind of many people. 
(Abingdon-Cokebury; 268 pages; 
$2.00.) 

@®e°o 
The Intention of Jesus, by 


Joun W. Bowman, is an unique 
presentation of Jesus. There is no 
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other book like it in that it aims 
to answer the question, in a schol- 
arly manner, as to what Jesus 
thought about Himself and the 
work that was His to do. It is a 
scholarly book, but not heavy and 
burdensome reading, Scholarship 
is here used to give clarity to 
thought and confidence to the 
reader. Jesus was, says the au- 
thor, the Messiah and the Suffer- 
ing Servant, and out of this union 
was born the Christian Church. 
The gospels are a true portrait 
of what Jesus was,—The Suffering 
Servant-Messiah. Walter M. Hor- 
ton has not been extravagant 
in his statement that the volume 
is “the most credible speaking 
likeness of the real Jesus that I 
have ever encountered.” (West- 
minster; 263 pages; $2.50.) 

(Continued on page 534) 





Preacher 


OF THE 


Ozarks 


By Guy Howard 


Guy Howard serves dozens 
of pastorless communities 
in the Ozarks walkin 
thousands of miles to reac 
his some one-hundred- 
thousand ‘parishioners’ — 
he is their pastor, teacher, 
music teacher, confessor 
and general advisor. “*Layin’ 
away gran’ pappy,’’ taking 
the place of the proverbial 
shotgun, revival meetings, 
building the schoolhouse 
— these and other home- 
spun stories are told with 
engaging candor and por- 
trayed with forceful sim- 
plicity, honest religion and 
against a setting about 
which most Americans 
know little. Illustrated. 
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The Long Journey 
of a Communion Set 


N request the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society 
has furnished each Northern Bap- 
tist Chaplain in the United States 
Armed Forces a portable com- 
munion set and altar for use in 
post chapels and improvised chap- 
els wherever he would have op- 
portunity to conduct Christian 
worship. Chaplain Clarence G. 
Strippy, former pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Hingham, 
Mass., was the first Christian 
chaplain to enter Russia. He car- 
ried with him this gift from the 
Home Mission Society and here 
describes its thrilling journey. 
“Please accept my sincere ap- 
preciation for the portable altar 
and communion kit that the Board 
presented to me some time ago. 
Since I entered the service, the 
altar has had quite a varied ex- 
perience. First it travelled across 
the American continent to the 
the Pacific and then back again to 
Atlantic. On the broad expanse of 
the Atlantic it went with me to 
England and Scotland. There it 
served the first contingent of 
armed forces of American women 
ever to land in a foreign country 
—the WACS! Then came an- 
other journey on the Atlantic, 
and a long voyage on the Medi- 
terranean until it reached the 
cradle of civilization, the land of 
the Pharaohs. There was still 
much to do, and again the altar 
travelled, serving in the Holy 
Land; in Iraq where I had a most 
inspiring service in the Great 
Syrian Desert, along the route 
of the exiles from and to Jerusa- 





lem and into ancient Iran, so full 
of history. The altar is now settled 
in Soviet Russia for administering 
Communion. It is not stationary, 
for it travels from base to base, 
and it is the focusing point for 
10 to 12 communion services a 
week. I am certain that the port- 
able altar will have just as excit- 
ing adventures on the way home.” 


The Retirement 
of Clarence M. Gallup 

More than 70 Baptists from 
the New York area gathered on 
September 29th for a testimonial 
luncheon to Dr. Clarence M. 
Gallup. On the following day he 
reached the statutory retirement 
age for service with the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
For 38 years he has been associ- 
ated with its work, as a member 
of its Board of Managers 1911- 
1936, as Recording Secretary 
1927-1944, and on its salaried 
secretarial staff 1934-1944. Prior 
to full time service with the 
Board he served in pastorates in 
Connecticut, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and for 20 years with 
the Central Baptist Church in 
Providence, R. I. For four years 


he was President of the Rhode 


he succeeded the late Dr. Maurice 
A. Levy as Recording Secretary 
of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Dr. Gallup is a Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, which also conferred upon 
him the D.D. degree, and of the 
University of Chicago Divinity 
School. He is well known in the 
field of literature, particularly as 
author of religious pageants. One 
was featured at the Rhode Island 
Baptist Centenary in 1925 and 
another in 1935 at the Roger 
Williams Tercentenary celebra- 
tion. At the testimonial luncheon 
Mr. J. Herbert Case served as 
toastmaster. Greetings were read 
from Col. O. J. Troster, H. T. 
Sorg, C. E. Wilson, Dr. C. A. 
Atwater, Dr. J. C. Robbins and 
others. Brief addresses were made 
by President Anna Canada Swain 
of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, who praised Dr. Gallup’s 
remarkable ministry in Provi- 
dence, R. I., and by Dr. P. C. 
Wright, who extolled Dr. Gallup’s 
fidelity and loyalty, his accuracy 
and efficiency, and his sterling 
character. In his tribute he in- 
cluded also the helpful, compan- 
ionable ministry of Mrs. Gallup, 
who sat beside her husband at the 
speakers’ table. Executive Direc- 
tor M. Forest Ashbrook presented 
a handsome, leather-bound book 
in which the Board’s resolution of 
appreciation had been engrossed. 
To these tributes Dr. Gallup re- 
sponded with customary wit, ex- 
quisite diction, and felicitous 
reminiscences and thus brought 
to a close a memorable occasion 
in the annals of denominational 
service. 
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Only the Censors Know 


How Many Died 


Every day during India’s recent famine from 75 to 100 
starving people dropped dead on the streets of Calcutta 


T has been many years since 
India last suffered from a full- 
scale famine. Better means of 
transportation have been estab- 
lished through the years permit- 
ting shortages to be made up 
quickly from provinces with food 
surpluses or from Burma. But 
once again in 1943 the old spectre 
of shrivelling famine has been 
reaping an abundant crop of mis- 
ery and death in the rice-eating 
provinces of India. From the streets 
of Calcutta in spite of every effort 
of relief agencies, from 75 to 100 
bodies of famine victims were 
picked up daily for months. No 
one knows the number of deaths 
outside of the metropolitan area 
because the censors have per- 
mitted no statistics to reach the 
papers. 

In this modern day why should 
old fashioned famine return to 
India? The problem is complex. 
No simple answer can give the 
whole explanation. Hoarding, the 
black market, and inflation were 
contributing causes. In Calcutta 
the price of rice, which is the 
staple food, rose to nearly $30 
per bushel. The shooting of about 
a dozen black market profiteers 
might have helped somewhat. 

The fundamental cause of the 
food shortage in the rice-eating 
provinces of India was the Japa- 
nese capture of Burma, the great 
rice granary of the East. Before 
the Japanese blitz in Burma and 
Malaya; Burma was the largest 
exporter of rice in the world. 
Indian provinces of Bengal, Orissa, 
Assam and Travancore were heavy 
buyers because they did not raise 
their own requirement of food. 


By Frepericx G. Dickason 


Instead, they grew such non- 
cereal crops as jute for rope and 
burlap bag manufacture, and co- 
coanuts for the fibre and copra 
(dried meats). To make up their 
food deficit, these provinces had 
to depend largely on Burma rice. 
The Japanese conquest of Burma 
in 1942 at once cut off this source 
of rice for India. And then be- 
cause the responsible officials in 
India made no adequate arrange- 
ments to secure the necessary 
food from other sources, the 1943 
famine was inevitable. 








See editorial on page 500 
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By now the 1948 rice crop of 
India has been used up, with 
three months still to go till the 
1944 harvest. Once again, in many 
parts of India, people are starving 
to death. However, price control 
and rationing are working better 
than a year ago, and relief agen- 
cies are better organized to meet 
the new need. Every one of our 
Baptist Mission Stations in the 
Bengal-Orissa area is doing splen- 
did work in feeding and clothing 
the destitute and in caring for 
the many newly orphaned chil- 
dren. Certainly this is an effective 
method of preaching Christ who 
said, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these, 
my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” (See pages 520-521.) 


A Baptismal Procession 


and a Funeral Procession 


ECENTLY a group of 11 
Yerukula young people were 
baptized. They belong to one of the 
so-called criminal tribes. Now they 
are engaged in farming and basket- 
making. They were prepared for 
baptism by Pastor Moses. 

As we proceeded to the pond for 
the baptisms, we passed a sorrow- 
ful little procession. A widow of 
15 days was being led by a Hindu 
priest to have her bracelets broken 
and jewels removed. She was cov- 
ered from head to foot in a white 
cloth. She had bathed and her feet 
were smeared with saffron powder. 
The relatives followed dejectedly. 
How sad this poor widow’s fate! 
Her husband’s death was suppos- 
edly due to her sins in a former 
birth. This ceremony is called 
Pedda Dinamu, which means The 
Great Day. 

How different from the Great 
Day on which these joyful Yerukula 
Christians were beginning a new 
life in Christ!—Rev. P. S. Curtis, 
Donakonda, India. 
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The Old Caravan Trail 
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Is Now a Mighty Highway 


An informing appraisal of the vast changes that have occurred 
during the past seventy years since Baptist missionaries first 
entered Belgian Congo as pioneers along the old caravan trail 





The Baptist church in Moanza, Belgian Congo 


By DANA M. ALBAUGH 


HEAD of us stretched the Old Caravan 
Trail—only a narrow sun-baked path 
through tall jungle grass. Yet how rich it is in 
history! Less than 70 years ago it offered the 
only way around the dangerous rapids in the 
Congo river to the broad stretches of navigable 
water above. Over this trail, on the heads of 
sweating natives, went lumber and iron for 
buildings, supplies and stores, and even parts 
of river boats to be assembled beyond the 
rapids. Along this pathway trekked Joseph 
Clark, Peter Frederickson, C. H. Harvey, 
W. H. Leslie and other Baptist missionary 
pioneers. Not far from its edges are the graves 
of many who courageously went into the in- 
terior but did not live to follow the trail again 
out to civilization. 

I was talking to Mudimba. He attends the 
Lukungu Baptist church. He is an old man 
now, but he recounts with pride that he was 
Henry Stanley’s table boy and traveled with 





him to England. He told me about the wheels 
that stand below the bell tower on the site of 
the old Banza Manteke station. Stanley had 
tried to use mules instead of Negro porters, but 
the carts had broken down and the mules had 
died. The abandoned wheels are symbolic of 
the price paid for opening the heart of Africa. 

What changes 70 years can make! Then 
Matadi, the malarial seaport at the foot of the 
rapids, was only a cluster of native huts. The 
only white residents were a few adventurous 
Dutch and Portuguese traders. Today Matadi 
is a thriving port. Modern cranes and machin- 
ery for loading ships are operated by the sons 
and grandsons of the men who carried the loads 
for Stanley and his followers. There is a 
modern hotel of 50 rooms equipped with run- 
ning water and bath. Although a mosquito net 
hung over the bed it was not necessary to use it. 
Since the yellow fever threat in 1928 colonial 
health authorities have been vigilant. Water is 
supplied through a modern pumping system 
and can be used without boiling. A little 
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balcony from my room looked across a tropical 
park. At the left an impressive cathedral gave 
testimony to the power and influence of the 
Roman Catholic Church. From the barren hills 
above Matadi one glimpses a native village 
with small but clean and comfortable stucco 
and brick houses, lined row upon row. On what 
was originally a part of the early American 
Baptist mission compound stands a modern 
railroad station. The hazardous journey of 20 
to 30 days by the Old Caravan Trail, to Leo- 
poldville, the capital, is now reduced to a trip 
of one day on a comfortable European type 
train. The railroad is paralleled by an auto- 
mobile road. Several miles out of Leopoldville 
the gravel road ends and a smooth well-paved 


RIGHT: Baptist 
leaders in Bel- 
gian Congo who 
met in conference | 
with the Mission 
Reference Com- 
mittee. BELOW: 
A native of Bel- 
gian Congo weav- 
ing mats 
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ABOVE: Frank 
Clark, of Tondo, 
Belgian Congo, 
for many years a 
faithful Christian 
and a loyal worker 
in the Baptist 
mission and mis- 
sionary colleague 


highway leads into the city. It passes model 
farms and thriving textile and shipbuilding 
industries. In the suburbs the lovely homes of 
industrialists and government officials over- 
look Stanley Pool, and the spot from which the 
famous explorer first viewed the mighty rapids. 
Across the broad expanse of water is French 
Congo, with the government buildings of Braz- 
zaville and the radio station made famous by 
General de Gaulle when he rallied the free 
French around the world. 

At the lower end of Stanley Pool, Northern 
Baptists have a valuable property as mission 
headquarters. In the native quarter of West 
Leopoldville is the Baptist church and Chris- 
tian center. It was Easter Sunday and hun- 
dreds of people were in church for a special 
program. Early in the morning I had witnessed 
an impressive baptismal service. The message 
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of the Cross seemed very close as I looked at 
the Resurrection pageant given on the well- 
kept lawn in the afternoon. To this industrial 
and commercial center come people of all 
tribes from the interior. Many of them man 
machines which all too readily become their 
masters. It had given me an ominous feeling on 
the night before to see dark figures walking 
homeward along the modern concrete road. 
The night shift in the modern cotton and tex- 


tile mill had just changed. Here was a sharp. 


reminder of the white man’s quest for trade and 
wealth. The black figures silhouetted by the 
automobile lights were only superficially re- 
moved from their cousins and brothers in the 
isolated villages of the interior. On Easter 
Sunday, when I drove away from church, I 
passed many little shelters made of palm 
-fronds on a style to imitate the European 
“bars” in the center of the city. I saw un- 
desirable forms of Western dances to the 
rhythm of the tom-tom brought in from the 
home village, and ‘black women clothed in 
European costume but staggering across the 
road under the influence of the potent palm 
wine. It was a strange mixture of the old and 
the new, a reminder of the missionary oppor- 
tunity in this cosmopolitan center. Yet the 
Congo missionary staff is so depleted that 
two months later at Conference time we could 
not assign a family full time to this post. 

A fascinating feature of Baptist work in 
Belgian Congo is its range of contrasts. Baptists 
have eight primary centers—Banza Manteke, 
Sona Bata, Leopoldville, Kikongo, Moanza, 
Vanga, Tondo, Kimpese. Each is different 
in setting and possibilities. Each is in an area 
of unlimited opportunity. On the edge of the 
Kikongo field fetishism and heathenism are 
seen in their crudest forms. At the center of one 
of the villages is a small fetish house in which 
are kept the contraptions of the witch doctor 
designed to prevent evil spirits from bringing 
harm to the inhabitants. To keep away bodily 
harm little children wear amulets of beads, 
claws, sardine can keys, safety pins, feathers. 
A large group of adolescent boys is housed in an 
initiation camp of crude bamboo and thatch 
structure. Here they are taught to hunt, to 
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make canoes, to steal, to dance obscenely. A 
number died from cruelly performed surgery 
on the circumcision block. In another village 
the mother of twins, one of whom had died, 
was confined behind a palm frond barrier in 
front of her house. No African man could be 
admitted. She could not leave until the other 
baby was able to walk out itself. In one corner 
was the “fetish garden” to propitiate the evil 
spirits. Between these widely contrasting con- 
ditions of the Bayaka country and the modern 
city of Leopoldville can be found almost every 
gradation and stage of modern development. 

The physical surroundings of our stations 
are also quite varied. On a small hill overlook- 
ing the Kwilu river, VANGa is nestled in a 
forest with a jungle grass plateau rising behind. 
The attractive and useful church building is at 
the center of the compound and the life of the 
station. At Moanza the building program has 
only recently been completed. Moanza is on a 
high elevation and looks toward the west over 
forested valleys and beautiful ranges of hills. 
Behind Krxoneo stretch hundreds of miles of 
game-filled prairie land. There are only two 
permanent buildings at Kikongo and one could 
easily infer that it is one of the newer stations 
BanzA MANTEKE is on a broad plain sur- 
rounded on all sides by high hills. It has well 
constructed buildings. Its broad walks, lined 
with palms and acacias, give one the sense of 
roominess of the prairies. Sona Bara, one of the 
older stations, is on the railroad and has a 
more urban atmosphere. Buildings put up 
years ago have been condemned and need to be 
replaced. The modern hospital and medical 
training school buildings have elicited favor- 
able comment from both commercial and gov- 
ernment people. At KimpeEseE one is impressed 
with the number of small but usable buildings 
for housing the students training to be teachers 
and preachers. Each student family has his own 
house. Every graduate must leave a garden in 
full production for the incoming family. The 
orchards of citrus fruits, and the acres of 
manioc, peanuts, corn, beans and peas growing 
luxuriantly in the rich, fertile soil, and the well- 
fed appearance of the students are in sharp re- 
lief to conditions in the less productive areas. 
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In the heart of the native quarter at Lxo- 
POLDVILLE is located the Christian center. 
Sewing machines on verandahs, houses with 
showers attached, tables and chairs, beds and 
mosquito nets, are the material evidence of the 
shifting culture. Tonpo is the station nearest 
the equator. High on a bank, it overlooks 
beautiful Lake Tumba, edged by dense forests. 
The lower Congo stations have two distinct 
seasons, the dry or cool and the rainy or hot. 
At Tonpo the climate is much the same the 
year round. The geographical differences be- 
tween the stations can be illustrated by the 
terms of measurement which the Congo people 
still use. At Tonpo, surrounded by swamps and 
forest, in asking the distance to the next village, 
you will be told the number of swamps to be 
crossed. At Sona Bata the reply will indicate 
the long grassy prairies which must be tra- 
versed. A Vanaa villager will indicate the 
streams to be forded. 

The people also vary widely in appearance 
and tribal customs. Ethnologically they are all 
of the same racial stock, but in language, ap- 
pearance and responsiveness they are quite 
different. The Luntumba of Tonpo are fisher- 
men, the Bayaka of Krxoneo are hunters, the 
Babungana of VANGA are iron workers, the 
Bahumba east of LEOPOLDVILLE are potters 
and mat makers, the Bakongo of Sona Bata 
are traders and many of them are now in in- 





BELOW: A young man of the 
Basuku Tribe in Moanza, Bel- 
gian Congo, wearing his initia- 
tion mask for the formal cere- 
mony of tribal initiation 
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dustry. There are basic tribal differences, too. 
The Bayaka are patrilinear with the children 
belonging to the father’s side of the family. The 
Bambalas, who live near them, are matrilinear 
with the children belonging to the mother’s 
family. Usually marriage is within the same 
tribe or clan. However, tribal lines are breaking 
down and the desire to set up a Christian home 
does not always take into account tribal dif- 
ferences. One can easily imagine the family 
complications which ensue when a Bambala 
oy wishes to marry a Bayaka girl! 

The African people have much in common. 
Most of them live a simple primitive outdoor 
life. They have few material possessions— 
pottery dishes, hunting weapons and mats on 
which to sleep. Their houses are rudely con- 
structed with walls of bamboo or mud and 
grass roofs. The principal article of diet is a 
starchy bread made of the root of the manioc 
plant from which we get tapioca. Under Bel- 
gian supervision they are governed locally by a 
chief or sub-chief who sits in council with 
elders of the villge. They are animists and 
fetish worshippers. Their lives are full of fear. 
Witchcraft is common even now. While the 
witch doctor is losing his grip in some areas, he 
remains strong in others. It is surprising how he 
retains power even under the changing social 
and economic conditions. I visited one area 
where the witch doctor, for a substantial fee, 


LEFT: A Basuku child of Kin- 
gungu in the Moanza district 
in Belgian Congo. BELOW: 
Daily morning calisthenics at 

the Moanza mission school 
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was offering a fetish which would insure that 
the medicine given by the missionary doctor 
would produce satisfactory results! 

Certain basic considerations must be borne 
in mind in order to fully understand the con- 
ditions under which Christian work in the 
Congo goes forward. The dominant religious 
group is the Roman Catholic Church. Most of 
the leading government officials are members 
of this church. A close alliance between church 
and state has led to an unfortunate official 
classification of most Protestant work as “‘for- 
eign missions,” while the Catholic program is 
known as “national missions.” This has brought 
many handicaps to the Protestants, who are a 
minority group. Belgian Congo has no public 
school system. With a few minor exceptions 
the only educational opportunity offered is 
from Protestant or Catholic missionary or- 
ganizations. To meet the needs of the Baptist 
constituency institutions and personnel must 
be maintained for training leaders. Further- 
more, almost the entire burden of lifting the 
social and cultural levels of the people falls 
upon missionary organizations. In Congo there 
is no serious overlapping of denominational 
responsibility. Under comity arrangements 
Northern Baptists have entire responsibility 
for the spiritual life of the people in the Kwango 
and Lower Congo districts. Baptists alone must 
sponsor the evangelical outreach in hundreds of 
villages where the only opportunity to hear the 
Word of God will come from Baptist mission- 
aries and Baptist programs sponsored. This 
involves an adequate staff for the protection of 
minority rights, for the maintenance of vil- 
lage, regional and station schools, and for the 
strengthening of church life to meet the shifting 
social and cultural needs. 

Each of the eight stations has developed a 
well-rounded program designed to meet these 
responsibilities. Its only limitation has been 
personnel and finances. The historically impor- 
tant station of Sona Barta will serve as an 
illustration. Here life centers around the beau- 
tiful, restful and worshipful church located in a 
commanding position on the compound, or in 
the children’s church, attractively decorated 
for the younger group. The evangelistic ap- 
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proach to hundreds of villages is through 45 
churches and 291 workers. Some, like Andre 
Nkusu, are old and tried in the work. Others 
are younger, with less experience but with the 
benefit of the training at Kimprse for teachers 
and preachers. Throughout the villages are 
hundreds of inquirers seeking the way to God. 
The educational program begins in the village 
school. By a selective process, the better 
trained go from there to the regional school, 
usually located in or near a church center. 
Both village and regional schools are supported 
by the churches themselves, as are the pastors. 
On the Sona Bata station is the excellent 
boys’ and girls’ boarding school. To sit in the 
class room and observe the high type of work in 
French and Bible, to see the teaching of games 
which can be used in the native villages by a 
people who know little about play, to watch 
the boys in their clean white suits and the girls 
with their attractive bandanas file into chapel 
for worship gives a new conception of the 
possibilities among the African people. In 
these schools there is a strong witness for Christ 
and they are among the most potent evangel- 
izing agencies. 

Also to see the station at work one must visit 
the hospital and the field dispensaries. Hun- 
dreds of sick and needy are at the outpatient 
clinic. The several wards are filled with many 
who would have been doomed to early death 
had it not been for the kindly ministrations of 
Christian doctors and nurses. Women at the 
baby clinic are given prenatal advice. Children 
are weighed, measured and treated. Patients 
who have no relatives with whom to stay, 
place their mats and belongings on the wide 
verandahs at night and store theni in piles on 
open ground between the hospital wards during 
the day. 

It was a memorable experience to be present 
at graduation when this year’s class of in- 
firmiers and midwives received their diplomas 
before representatives of other missions, the 
Belgian Congo Medical Director, and the 
faculty and students at Sona Bata. But to 
mention these things only is to neglect some of 
the less spectacular but important elements in 
the program. We must note inquirers’ classes, 
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regular meetings with preachers and teachers, 
personal conferences, social and recreational 
periods, women’s meetings, handicraft courses, 
and the whole realm of activities in which mis- 
sionaries and their colleagues, the African lead- 
ers, all have an important part. 

The leper work at Sona Bara is an example. 
Started to fill a special need, it has grown into 
a major activity. On one side of a deep ravine is 
the village where the untainted children live in 
clean, sanitary houses. Their leprous parents 
live on the other side. They are near enough to 
see each other but are in separate quarters to 
reduce the possibility of contamination. For 
these people, ill and disfigured, the Christian 
message is the one hope. They have their own 
gardens, make pottery or specialize in other 
crafts. The lepers are encouraged in this work 
as a therapeutic measure. Treatment of lepers 
is given at all of our Congo hospitals. A church 
service was held at the BAnzaA MANTEKE leper 
village just as the sun was setting, its golden 
rays spreading across the hills. One man was 
deformed and had to be carried in on a crudely 
made stretcher. A woman was so disfigured she 
could only drag herself into the building. They 
listened with rapt attention as Rev. and Mrs. 
E. G. Hall, our missionaries, sang a beautiful 
duet..When they had finished the leprous 
woman who had crawled with such difficulty to 
the service, could think of no finer compliment 
than to say, almost in a whisper, “It was just 
like a phonograph record.” 

In addition to the Medical School at Sona 
Bata there are two other important phases of 
work in behalf of all stations. At Kikonao a 
beginning has been made in the development of 
a rural life program. There young men are 
being trained to make the best use of resources 
at hand, to raise better crops, to improve the 
economy of the area, to understand ‘balanced 
diets and to develop village surroundings which 
are conducive to the improvement of life and 
health and better living. This project is in its 
infancy but it holds great possibilities for a 
people who live off the land in small villages 
dotted across the hilltops. The Ecole de 
Pasteurs et d’Instituteurs at Kimprse for the 
training of preachers and teachers is the other. 
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Here the family is trained as a unit for Chris- 
tian service. It is the only institution in the 
Lower Congo that gives work of a higher grade 
than that of the central station ‘schools. From 
its halls, gardens and workshops have gone the 
men and women who represent the key leader- 
ship in the Africa work today. Vigorous, well- 
trained and devoted, these young Christians 
are the hope for our schools and churches. 
My three-and-a-half-month Congo visit 
ended on June 12th when with several Baptist 
missionaries I boarded a speedy cargo ship. In 
less than three weeks we landed safely in the 
United States. A thought came to me many 
times as I sought to analyze and classify the 
results of the journey. It centered around my 
last Sunday in Congo. Some of the church 
leaders at LEOPOLDVILLE had asked permission 
to arrange a program of their own planning. 
Often I had heard missionaries express deep 
concern, a8 well they might, over the influences 
in an urban center on the many hundreds of 
young men and women who had forsaken the 
old tribal ways and were entering into the new 
complex industrial order. That afternoon three 
fourths of the large audience arose when those 
who had been or were connected with a Baptist 
school or church were asked to sing. In excel- 
lent French the leader expressed appreciation 
for what Baptists had done through missionary 
and financial aid. He asked that in these critical 
times every occasion be taken to strengthen 
the bonds of fellowship between Christians 
around the world. He followed his statement 
with the presentation to me of a beautifully 
polished ivory carving of hands clasped. The 
bare arm represents the black man—the cuffed 
arm the white. “This is a token of Chris- 
tian hands reaching across the seas,” said the 
speaker, “‘the church in Congo to the church in 
America.” The audience then rose and sang the 
closing hymn. They were predominantly young 
with eyes to the future. They were from many 
tribes and from all parts of the Baptist field. 
The song was “Hold thou my hand.” My 
thought was this. Would bombs ever again rain 
terror if we could finish our task— a fellowship 
of hands clasped because we carry in our 
hearts the message of the Christ? 
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They Register Bathaaidsite Appreciation 


Brief reports from five states regarding the 
Great Commission Sessions at Fall Associations 


Compiled by StaneY I. STUBER 


HE Great Commission Ses- 

sions in the Associations are 
in full swing in the associations 
which meet this fall. Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
South Dakota, West Virginia 
have already held these meetings. 
Similar meetings are being held 
in 14 states and three large city 
areas from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast. 

Reports from these gatherings 
indicate that they are highly suc- 
cessful in strengthening the As- 
sociations and in linking them 
more closely to the total program 
of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. The chart and notebook 
form of presentation has appealed 
to the imagination. 

The following reports have 
come in from those attending 
these sessions: 

Yesterday we completed the 10th 
in our series. . . . I find myself grow- 
ing increasingly enthusiastic. .. . 
We have a great program in the Great 
Commission Sessions that ought to 
influence missionary giving and inter- 
est.—P. J. Morris, Granville, Ohio. 

Great Commisson Sessions have 
been very effective and appreciated 
by the people. They are informative, 
inspirational and challenging. —B. H. 
Ward, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Great Commission Association 
meetings very fine. Comments are 
continually enthusiastic: ““You have 
given me a new and helpful picture of 
our denominational work.’—H. E. 
Hinton, West Virginia and Iowa. 

Our Associations have been well 
attended and a cooperative spirit 
has been manifested throughout. I 
believe that the emphasis on the 
Great Commission will prove very 
much worth while.—Rev. Hugh D. 
Pickett, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


The Association meetings in West 
Virginia were well attended and those 
in attendance were quite responsive 
both to the spirit of the Great Com- 
mission and the manner of presenta- 
tion. The chart and notebook brought 
sharply into focus the complete and 
over-all purpose of work of our agen- 
cies and societies.—E. W. Parsons, 
Secretary of the National Council of 
Northern Baptist Men. 

The Indiana Associations adhered 
to the complete suggestions for the 
Great Commission Sessions. The re- 
sult was a strong, perfectly balanced 
program at every meeting. Attend- 
ance at even the small rural associa- 
tions was surprisingly high with 200 
in some.—Paul H. Conrad, denomi- 
national representative in Indiana. 

It was a thrilling experience to be 
associated with three of our finest 
missionaries, Lea Blanche Edgar, 
Elsie Kittlitz and Sterling Beath and 
three of our splendid state executives, 
Hugh Pickett, J. M. Horton and Rus- 
sell Orr in Great Commission Sessions 
in West Virginia, Indiana and Illinois. 
Attendance was remarkably good 
averaging over 200 in each meeting. 
—Bruce E. Jackson, denominational 
representative in three states. 
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An appropriate name for 
the January Book 


The “January Book” which 
was omitted last year because of 
the Charter Book will resume pub- 
lication this year. Because of the 
paper shortage, the size of the 
book has been slightly reduced 
but it is as attractive and well 
illustrated as ever. 

In one respect, Vision differs 
from all its predecessors, and 
that is in the proportion of signed 
articles. Most of the contribu- 
tions bear names well known to 
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Northern Baptists. It includes a 
message from ANNA CANADA 
Swan, President of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. The keynote 
article, “Seeing Before Doing” 
is by Home Secretary Jesse R. 
Wizson of the Foreign Mission 
Society. 

The descriptive articles are by 
people who can write with au- 
thority, as for example DrypEN 
L. Puetps of West China Union 
University, Dana M. AuBavuaa, 
recently returned from the Bel- 
gian Congo, and Mrs. ELMER 
A. Fripeutt, who writes about 
“Home Problems in Wartime.” 
An article certain to cause much 
discussion is “The Church and 
the Labor Movement,” by D. R. 
SHARPE, secretary of the Cleve- 
land Baptist Union and widely 
known as the biographer of Walter 
Rauschenbusch. R. L. Howarp 
of the Foreign Society, REUBEN 
Netson of the Detroit Baptist 
Union, Barspara Hayne Bar- 
root, and Ropert L. Weaver, 
are among the other contributors. 


The Financial News 
Should Be Better 


For the report month ending 
September 15, Unified Budget 
receipts were 109% of last year’s 
receipts for the same period. 
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For the whole period, from the 
beginning of the current fiscal 
year, receipts are 108.18% of last 
year’s. This is a good start and 
augurs well for completion of the 
total budget by April 30. 

Receipts on the World Emer- 
gency Forward Fund, although 
somewhat better than on Sep- 
tember 15 of last year, were still 
only a small fraction of the total 
amount to be raised. 

It is important that a vigorous 
effort should continue this month 
in all churches, and that all pre- 
pare for a great, denomination- 
wide outpouring on the Sunday 
of Sacrifice, December 3. 


The Emergency Fund 
in a Defense Community 


The World Emergency For- 
ward Fund is helping to support 
nine special missionaries working 
in crowded defense areas. One of 
these is Miss Allison Osborn, sta- 
tioned in Yellow Mill Village, a 
congested development in Bridge- 
port, Conn., where 1,239 families 
are occupying 46 buildings. Some 
are families of defense workers 
and others of men in service, as 
shown by the “Honor Roll.” 

A four-room apartment was ac- 
quired and renovated by volun- 
teer workers for use as a center 


More than 1200 families live in the 46 building units of Yellow Mill Village. Picture at right shows the 


Yellow Mill Service Honor Roll 


for group gatherings. This past 
summer the use of several rooms 
in a nearby public school was 
secured for a Church Vacation 
School. Volunteer teachers from 
various churches staffed the school 
and Miss Osborn reports very en- 
couraging response on the part of 
both teachers and children. 
Another summer venture con- 
ducted by Miss Osborn as part of 
the regular social group work, 
was a 4H Garden project for 
boys and girls. Mothers’ Club 
meetings, discontinued for the 
summer, have been resumed. 


Clothing Relief 
for Europe 


An earlier issue of Missions 
announced a projected collection 
of used clothing to be sent to 
Europe under Northern Baptist 
auspices. Because it proved im- 
possible to secure shipping space 
and arrange distribution facilities 
for this separate project, it was 
decided later to request Baptist 
churches to cooperate in the 
clothing collection conducted by 
UNRRA (United Nations Relief 
Rehabilitation Administration). 

An urgent appeal was sent out 
by UNRRA to all religious groups 
of America—Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Jewish—for a nation-wide 
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effort to collect 15,000,000 pounds 
of clothing for distribution in Eu- 
rope. This collection was sched- 
uled for the week of September 24. 

On September 11, a letter was 
sent out by Dana M. Albaugh, 
Secretary for Europe, and Dr. 
Edwin A. Bell, European Repre- 
sentative of our Foreign Mission 
Societies, to all Northern Baptist 
pastors requesting their coopera- 
tion in this nation-wide effort. 

The letter also said, “‘ Recalling 
our experiences after the last war 
which made clothing relief for 
European Baptists and other mi- 
nority groups a necessity, we still 
plan to gather clothing supplies 
under Northern Baptist auspices 
at a later date, when we know 
what needs have not been met and 
we are sure that we can make 
distribution. Please keep this pos- 
sibility in mind.” 
World Order Sunday 
and Your Church 

An interdenominational observ- 
ance of World Order Sunday (See 
editorial on page 500), will be held 
November 12, 1944, under the 
joint sponsorship of the Federal 
Council of Churches and the In- 
ternational Council of Religious 
Education. For use with this ob- 
servance, the Council of Churches 

(Continued on page 533) 
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WOMEN - OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Naked and Homeless 


and Hungry 


How child victims of last year’s devastating famine in 
India were fed, clothed, and housed in Baptist missions 


VERY day about 9:00 a.m. 
the compound began to fill 
with little gaunt children, many 
of them homeless or temporarily 
forsaking their homes where there 
was nothing to eat. They were 
naked or nearly naked, and their 
ribs were prominent. In one hand 
was always a tin or bowl or some 
leaves sewed together, for they 
were coming to get food. 

Out under the trees a woman 
was cooking about 30 pounds of 
“bajra,” a kind of millet used to 
feed them. They sat out under 
the trees and waited until the 
time came to eat, and as they 
waited Miss Molina Marndi, the 
Bible woman, told them stories. 

Where had they come from? 
The great famine was the most 
serious aftermath of the cyclone 
that swept Bengal, India, in Oc- 
tober, 1948, destroying homes, 
killing cattle by the thousands, 
and causing loss of life to many 
people. Homeless children wan- 
dered from place to place. Hordes 
of hungry waifs hung around the 
railways begging from passengers 
and trying to break into freight 
cars carrying grain from city to 
city. They carried pointed sticks 
to poke through the cars into the 
bags to make holes so that the 
grain would pour out. What grain 
they got they ate raw. 

Government agencies and Chris- 
tian missions took steps to estab- 
lish feeding centers for these hun- 
gry children and for adults who 


By Eva M. Keyser 


had lost everything. In our own 
station at Bhimpore children from 
all the surrounding villages began 
to come to the missionaries for 
food. We fed one and immediately 
a dozen came with outstretched 
hands, so it was decided to start 
a feeding center to give one meal 


- a day. The numbers grew until 





Childhood in India awaiting en- 
trance to a mission compound 


nearly 140 were coming daily. 
They were such emaciated little 
ones that it made our hearts 
ache. Some lived too far away 
to walk back and forth from their 
homes and so had to be cared for 
on the mission compound. They 
slept on the verandah until the 
weather grew cold; then a vacant 
building was found for them, and 
some of the Christians in the 
community helped them bathe. 
We all contributed curtains, blan- 
kets, and bits of cloth to help 
keep them warm. Nearly all were 
naked and had to have cloth 
strips to wrap around themselves. 
People came every day anxious 
to .give us their children since 
they could no longer feed them. 
We tried to keep families together 
and take only those we had to 
take, for there were no facilities 
at first to care for all who needed 
care. Most of these children were 
the children of farmers who had 
lost cattle, crops, and homes in 
the cyclone. Brass and other valu- 
ables had been-pawned to buy 
rice at an ever increasing price 
and finally there was nothing 
left to pawn. 

There were many appealing 
children who came to these feed- 
ing centers, but I shall have to 
choose only a few. ‘There was one 
woman who came to the door 
with her little girl one day and 
wanted food. We gave out the 
usual portion of grain to be 
cooked, but the woman asked for 
food right away as she was starv- 
ing. We knew her plight was 
desperate, for it is unusual for 
a caste Hindu to take cooked food 
from a Christian. We gave her 
bread and milk, but she lay in 
pain even as she tried to eat. She 
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went away and we heard that 
Miss Naomi Knapp and Miss 
Grace Hill, women missionaries 
on the adjoining compound, had 
given her and her little girl shelter 
in their old weaving shed. A 
couple of days later the mother 
died, leaving her little girl to 
shift for herself. The father had 
died before. Khandi was a bright, 
graceful, sweet child when we 
left India a few months ago and 
although she was about six and 
a half years old and weighed only 
26 pounds, we felt that she, at 
least, was on the way to a useful 
and happy life. The Girls’ School 
at Bhimpore is caring for her. 

When ten-months-old Nancy 
came, obviously she could not be 
put into the boarding school. Miss 
Knapp and Miss Hill took her 
into their home. Her mother had 
died and her father couldn’t keep 
her. All the cows in the village 
had died and so there was no 
milk for her. She couldn’t even 
hold up her head when she was 
brought in, and weighed only 10 
pounds. She never smiled and her 
face was drawn as if in pain. It 
was a thrill to watch that baby 
grow fat and happy on an Ameri- 
can diet. Nancy was two years 
old in October, 1944, and is a 
bright, happy, fat baby. These 
are only two of the reclaimed 
children. 

Later the government, too, saw 
that something must be done over 
a long period of time and they 
asked the missionaries to help 
further. Government agents went 
through the areas most affected 
and gathered the homeless chil- 
dren into orphanages. These chil- 
dren were taken from the land, 
and it is the purpose of the project 
to educate them toward self-sup- 
port and return them to the land 
from which they came. Certain 
centers were chosen for location 
of orphanages and missionaries 


from those areas offered to help. 
Miss Ruth Daniels at Midnapore 
and Rev. H. C. Long at Bhimpore 
each received 50 orphans. When 
Miss Daniels went to America on 
furlough the Mission decided that 
the two orphanages should be 
combined at Bhimpore with Miss 
Knapp in charge. In this Mission 
station, which is 20 miles from 
a railroad, there are 100 children, 
of whom 50 children are accom- 
modated in buildings on the com- 
pound. Workmen were busy all 
during June erecting another 
building to house the other 50 
children. The aim, of course, is to 


‘keep them in mud houses such 


as they will live in when they 
return to their villages. 

Since communications are very 
uncertain and travel is very diffi- 
cult there is a big problem in 
obtaining food, clothing, and 
other necessities, but the children 
do have the advantage of living 
in the country and having the 
freedom of life in the open. Ox 
carts, travelling at two miles an 
hour, make the 40-mile round 
trip to Midnapore to obtain sup- 
plies. Some of the orphans were 
very, very thin. Some were ill 
and all were covered with itch. 
Government is aiding in their 
support. Clothes and blankets 
were sent out and each ox cart 
which arrived brought something 
to help make a home—mats to 
sleep on, brass plates and cups, 
and gur (molasses) to put on their 
bajra for breakfast. The Red 
Cross sent out several large tins 
of powdered milk and each child 
was to have one glass of milk 
a day: The badly undernourished 
got more. A few of the children 
were so badly undernourished 
that they had to be sent to the 
nearest hospital (about 17 miles 
away), and it is hoped that soon 
a nurse will be added to the 
orphanage staff. These children 
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are being taught not to lie and 
steal. They have gone without 
the necessities of life for so long 
that many do not consider “mine 
and thine.” They have lost their 
parents and their homes. So they 
need again the feeling of love and 
security. When they first came 
they were interested only in eat- 
ing. Every time they saw us they 
would ask for food. When they 
began to realize that they would 
get only regular meals, they took 
an interest in other things. As 
their bodies grew stronger classes 
were started for them in regular 
school work. They heard stories 
of Christ and his love for children. 
The Bible women taught the early 
steps in Christ’s way of life. Every 
day the workers are leading these 
little ones into the path of One 
who said, “Suffer the little ones 
to come unto me.” 

Now, in addition to these chil- 
dren in the orphanages, boardings 
in the other mission stations at 
Balasore and Hatigarh have to- 
gether taken 65 destitute children 
to be supported largely through 
Christian relief funds. Bhimpore 
shares again in this project to the 
extent of 24 children and has been 
asked by government to assume 
the care of a total of 150 orphans 
in the orphanage maintained by 
their funds. 

These children are thankful for 
their food, for security, for train- 
ing, for love. Christ has said, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these, my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” At 
this Thanksgiving time let us be 
humbly thankful for our abun- 
dance of the good things of life 
and for our small part in serving 
Christ by helping to feed, clothe 
and nurture these little ones in 
His Name. 


NOTE.—Other news about 
the famine in India is pub- 
lished on page 510.—ED. 




















The Indian American 
in a New World Order 


By Cuiara E. O_ps 


HE tourist, the anthropolo- 
gist, and often, we fear, even 
the church member looks upon 
the Indian as a curiosity—a being 
set apart. The red man is good 
entertainment for the tourists, 
the object of study by so-called 
scientists who would deny him 
the right of adjustment to chang- 
ing conditions of the day and keep 
him circumscribed by his old re- 
ligious ceremonials, dances, cus- 
toms, and dress, as a zoologist 
impales a butterfly on a pin for 
examination. Sometimes senti- 
mental pity leads to a patronage 
of gifts which tends to pauperize 
rather than help the Indian. 
Shall the missionary take you 
into the Indian Camp Ground on 
a Saturday night, where many of 
the white people go? There you 
may sit for hours in the crowded, 
dirt-floored dance hall while the 
Indians, dressed in paint and 
feathers until they are almost 
unrecognizable as individuals, 
dance to the sound of tom toms, 
and high pitched, eerie singing of 
old-time incantations, until the 
gray dawn of Sunday morning 
finds them exhausted and ready to 
sleep the daylight hours through. 
We would rather take you to 
our neighbors, the Young Swal- 
lows, to visit with the family in a 
clean, attractive kitchen, which 
has been painted and papered 
recently by the husband and wife. 
In the other rooms are clean beds 
for the little girl and the old 
grandfather. Genevieve will be 
giad to show her plans for flowers 





Mrs. Donald Deernose. Before ber 

marriage she was Agnes Yellow- 

tail. Her brother is the government 
agent for the Crow Indians 


and trees around the house. Her 
husband used to be a worshiper 
of an Indian cult, but after his 
recovery from a severe illness 
induced by the very cult he wor- 
shiped, he broke away from those 
things. Now both he and his wife 
are members of the Lodge Grass 
Baptist church; they are active 
on the Advisory Board, regular 
attendants at the church services, 
not only on Sundays but also 
at the weekday activities. They 
are upstanding folk who pay their 
debts and who do not come beg- 
ging or borrowing from the mis- 
sionaries or other white people. 
We should also like to take you 
to the ranch home of Carson 
Yellowtail, in the Wyola District, 
who was baptized during the 








Crow Indian Association meet- 
ings last June. He will proudly: 
show you the 72 head of yearling 
calves he is feeding at the lower 
ranch, and will tell you of the 
150 and more older cattle on the 
upper ranch that his son, Ru- 
dolph, is tending. In the com- 
fortable three-roomed house we 
meet his wife, who even though 
crippled with rheumatism, keeps 
the home neat and clean. The 
house is equipped with electricity 
from the rural electrification line 
which passes the door. The dau- 
ter is a senior in the Lodge Grass 
High School, and like her brother 
is a star player on the high school 
basketball team. She rides 17 
miles to school every morning in 
the bus. Both have a good 
scholarship record. 

In Sunday school at the Crow 
Indian Church at Lodge Grass, 
Montana, you will find a slim 
young Indian high school junior 
teaching a group of nine- and 
ten-year-old boys, whose atten- 
tion he holds not only because he 
is a basket-ball hero, but because 
of his leadership qualities and 
his fine Christian attitudes. At 
the B.Y.P.U. meeting on Thurs- 
day evening, you will hear a 
young Indian boy or girl, or per- 
haps one of the white young peo- 
ple who now attend this Indian 
church, leading the meeting, dis- 
cussing problems of interest to 
young people everywhere, of what- 
ever race. Nearly 100 Crow In- 
dian boys have been inducted 
into the service of their country 
and others are enlisting every 
day. Some of the girls are leaving 
for nurses’ training while others 
are now employed in the business 
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offices of the Agency Adminis- 
tration building. 

Many young Crow Indians are 
willing to continue the customs 
that their parents enjoy—the 
Fair and dance camps, the easy- 
going way of “letting the govern- 
ment do it” in so far as taking 
care of their business affairs is 
concerned. Many others, how- 
ever, want to take their places 
not, as American Indians but as 
Indian Americans—even more 
than that, as Christians in a new 
world order. 


Chicago Training School 
Building Is Sold 


On September 16, 1944, the 
red brick and granite building of 
the Baptist Missionary Training 
School in Chicago, Illinois, was 
sold for $87,500. It will be con- 
verted into a housing project for 
Negroes. Scattered throughout 
the world, B.M.T.S. alumnae, will 
receive this news as they might 
the sale of a beloved home. 


Hallowed the mem’ries that cling 
round thy portals, 
Oh, Alma Mater, our homage accept. 


This beautiful building was 
completed and occupied in 1908. 
It has been home, school, and 
sanctuary to thousands of young 
women who have passed through 
its doors into the world-wide 
service of the Kingdom. 

The building must be evacu- 
ated within 20 days after the 
delivery of the deed. Beds, desks, 
and furnishings, plus the panels, 
pews, and altar of the chapel are 
to be removed by the school. 

The fall term has opened with 
70 students enrolled. Negotiations 
are under way for a new location 
in the Chicago area. 


Retired But Still Active 


In the fall of 1939, Miss Luz 
Heath was presented with a pin 
as a badge of honor from tbe 





An Indian Madonna who in real 
life is Myrtle Big Man, a Christian 
mother at the Crow Indian Agency 


Woman’s Home Mission Society 
under which she had served for-87 
years in Mexico City. Although 
retired with honor and handi- 
capped by ill health, Miss Heath 
continues her service as teacher 
and Missionary. She reports 48 
baptisms in the First Church of 
Mexico City during the past year. 
“At the beginning of last month 
we had 74 professions of faith,” 
she wrote. “Because God gave me 
the opportunity to speak of Christ 
to a large number of people, soon 
we shall have more baptisms. 
The first Sunday school class of 
children that I taught in this 
church was in the year 1900. Some 
of these are now in different parts 
of the country, and others have 





Miss Luz Heath {Center} and three 
of ber fellow workers in Mexico 
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departed to be with God. Here 
in the city and faithful to the 
church are four of my disciples, 
three of whom are in the accom- 
panying picture. God has allowed 
me to see something of the fruit 
I have nourished with tears.” 


Antonio and Carlos— 


Two STupDENTs IN 
CoLecio Howarp 


Antonio’s mother exclaimed 
harshly against putting her only 
child in a Protestant school, when 
her brother suggested it. The 
boy had been accustomed to doing 
as he pleased, and in a school 
which he attended last year he 
had even struck the teacher when 
she tried to discipline him, then 
had run out and never returned. 
The mother has a small store in 
Puebla, Mexico, and is not at 
home to care for the boy, so he 
spends much time on the street. 
When he entered Colegio Howard 
he quarreled with the other chil- 
dren, rebelled against all correc- 
tion, and was a real problem. 
Gradually, however, he began to 
get along with his schoolmates, 
obey orders, and a few weeks ago 
his mother said: “ Well, I'll have 
to admit that Antonio is a 
changed boy. Colegio Howard 
has meant everything to him.” 

His teacher is the superintend- 
ent of the Primary Department 
of our Baptist Sunday School in 
Puebla, so Antonio did not feel 
himself among strangers when he 
began to attend Sunday School. 
Because his mother does not al- 


- ways have clean clothes ready 


for him, he has not attended with 
great regularity, but when he is 
present, he seems interested and 
is well behaved. 

Carlos, on the other hand, is 
the oldest of a large family whose 
parents are faithful Christians 
and members of our Puebla 

(Continued on page 531) 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


No. 23 Parable of the Tares 


1. 


3. 


9. 


10. 
12. 


13. 


14. 
16. 
19. 
22. 


24. 
25. 


26. 
28. 
29. 


Y/,' 


ACROSS 
“... When the blade was 
sprung up” Matt. 18:26 
“that we go and... them 
up” Matt. 13:28 
“righteous shine forth as 
the .. .” Matt. 18:48 
Estate 11. Mother 
“Rabbi, thou... the Son 
of God” John 1:49 
“and them which... 
uity” Matt. 13:41 
One who reels thread 
Bite 18. Female deer 
Month 20. Memento 
“Another parable put he 
forth unto them . . . ing” 
Matt. 13:24 
Compass point 
“called the altar . . .” Josh. 
22:34 
Kind of fish 
Cry for help 
“field is... 
13:38 


iniq- 


world” Matt. 


- “castthem... 


. “sowed tares among the . . .” 


Matt. 13:25 


. River in Italy 
. “, . . therefore the tares are 


gathered” Matt. 13:40 


. Exclamation of inquiry 
. “shall send . . . his angels” 


Matt. 13:41 


. “which sowed good... in 


his field” Matt. 13:24 


. “ye... up also the wheat 


with them” Matt. 13:29 


. Cow’s call 

. Dialect of Eastern Assam 

. Coppercoin 47... . Lisa 
. Verb neuter 

. Small bundle of straw 

. Data 

. “blessed are your eyes, for 


they . . .” Matt. 18:16 
a furnace of 
lfire” Matt. 13:42 


. “that they may behold. . . 


glory” John 17:24 


. “which neither have store- 


house nor . . .” Luke 12:24 
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Our text is 1, 3, 29, 30, 55, 56 


and 


. “gathered and... 


57 combined 

DOWN 
in the 
fire” Matt. 18:40 


. “grow together . . . the har- 


. MF 


iw =—lU SO SR 


vest” Matt. 13:30 

. seed are the chil- 
dren of the kingdom” Matt. 
13:38 

not of the 
world” John 17:16 


. “from whence then hath 


it. . .” Matt. 18:27 


. Hasten 


0 “ED . « 


. came” Matt. 18:25 


. “in the time of . . .” Matt. 


13:30 


. Continent 
. Doctor of Divinity 


. ss thou in . . 


.” John 17:23 


. “And ... the angel of the 


Lord” Luke 2:9 


. Importance ~ 


. “andthe. . 


. are the angels” 
Matt. 18:39 


. Intimation 238. God of war 
. “just persons, which need 


. . . repentance” Luke 15:7 


. The end of law 

. Ladder (Prov. Eng.) 

. Laughter $3. Man’s name 

. “The kingdom of... is 


likened” Matt. 13:24 


. “and brought forth...” 


Matt. 18:26 
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$8. Small bird 39. Frolic 

40. “didst not thou... good 
seed” Matt. 18:27 

41. “An enemy hath .. . this” 
Matt. 13:28 
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48. “He that soweth the good 48. “But he said . . . lest while 


seed is the Son of...” 


Matt. 18:37 
46. “and ye are not your... 
I. Cor. 6:19 


99 


ye gather” Matt. 13:29 
51. “. . . shall it be in the end 

of this world” Matt. 13:40 
58. Hebrew Month 54. Senior 


MISSIONARY: EDUCATION 


Whither Tomorrow? 


Constructive possibilities from last 
summer’s successful conferences 


By Dororuy A. STEVENS 


HE household of God must 

grow! In the midst of devas- 
tation and destruction, God’s 
Spirit, like cement, is binding to- 
gether in a new reality those in all 
parts of the world who have found 
new life in Him. A part of the pur- 
pose of Missionary Education is 
to guide the thinking of people in 
our churches that the cement of 
Christian love may flow more 
freely and the practice of brother- 
hood with all of its implications 
may become effective throughout 
the world. 

With a view to improving the 
techniques, materials and pro- 
gram of work two conferences 
were held last summer, one at 
Silver Bay, N. Y., and the other 
at the new Green Lake assembly 
grounds in Wisconsin. At these 
conferences were gathered state 
leaders of missionary education 
from states as far apart aseMaine 
and Wyoming. While no plans 
will be complete until further con- 
ferences are held in the southwest 
and the northwest, some mate- 
rials will be prepared for experi- 
mental use this year. The western 
conferences will be held next sum- 
mer and they will build upon the 
work begun during last summer. 

Workers’ kits are being devel- 
oped for state, association and 
local church leaders in missionary 


education. New materials are pro- 
jected for pastors and laymen; 
the former to orient them in the 
methods and program and to en- 
list their full cooperation; the 
latter to encourage work now 
carried on by men’s groups and to 
win new interest in education for 
action in Christian brotherhood. 
One immediate outcome is appar- 
ent in this issue. Take note of the 
special emphasis upon a book 
chosen because of its appeal to 
men in our constituency. At least 
one such book will be recom- 
mended each month. 

Definite cooperation on the 
part of directors of Christian edu- 
cation strengthened the confer- 
ence program. Unity of purpose 
and practice is one of the best 
things which can come from these 
meetings of missionary education 
leaders. 

From the many plans projected 
by the state leaders three are 
selected for special emphasis here. 
(1) It is of great importance that 
the local church secretary of mis- 
sionary education be a person who 
has time to give to promotion of 
the whole program in the whole 
church; to work with the women’s 
society and the committee on 
Christian education; to be the 
guide in discovering and using 
available materials in accordance 
with denominational plans. The 
task is so extensive that the per- 
son chosen should be one who will 
make this the primary responsi- 
bility. Contact with the associ- 
ation and state secretaries of mis- 


sionary education provide chan- 
nels through which new materials 
and plans may reach the church 
promptly. Early conference with 
the pastor regarding the integra- 
tion of missionary education in 
the total program of the church is 
important. Often it is necessary 
to have a committee on mission- 
ary education which shall bring 
together all of those who are deal- 
ing with the methods, materials 
and program for different age 
levels and groups. 

(2) Worship in missionary edu- 
cation spans all age levels, also. 
For the children there is help in 
each of the courses prepared for 
Baptist churches. In addition, 
there is the new project, When 
Children Worship, a worship screen 
of five pictures in color, with 
stories to interpret and enhance 
the worship of Primary and Jun- 
ior children. Help for World Wide 
Guild girls may be found in the 
Guild programs; and the whole 
Baptist Youth Fellowship will 
find guidance in Topic material. 
Adults have an unusual oppor- 
tunity in the suggestions for wor- 
ship experiences, With Humble 
Spirit Pray, prepared by Mrs. 
Leslie D. Swain, President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 
New horizons of worship should 
unfold to us in the expanding ex- 
perience of world brotherhood in 
Christ. 

(3) The plan for church schools 
of missions is graded to include 
children, youth and adults. Who 
would not be ready to learn about 
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The Church Scoops the News for 
instance? It is in southeast Asia, 
the territory so little known to 
most of us a few years ago, and 
now too often known only as a 
battleground. The church of Je- 
sus Christ was there before the 
war, is there now in increasing 
vitality, and will be there when 
hositilities cease. How we should 
give thanks for that! 

So let us learn what great things 
God has done in that far off area 
where also the gospel is the power 
of God unto salvation. Or let us 
undertake to study the need of 
true democracy in our own land 
as a part of the great Christian 
program here. Let us learn about 
those who suffer because democ- 
racy has failed with our first 
Americans, the American Indians. 
In either study there are materials 


graded to fit the need of all ages. 


Speakers and Teachers 


For several years the Woman’s 
Foreign and Home Mission So- 
cieties have been sponsoring the 
League of Interpreters and the 
Speakers’ Bureau, whose hun- 
dreds of representatives across the 
country have the latest and best 
information on mission fields and 





Bible 
Book-of-the-Month 
ZEPHANIAH 
For November 











are ready to go out within the 
areas in which they live to speak 
on different phases of mission 
work. Some groups are experienc- 
ing difficulty in obtaining leaders 
familiar with details on Southeast 
Asia and the American Indian, 
our mission study themes for the 
year. In these leaders is a source 
of assistance and a fund of in- 
formation. They will speak before 
groups of men and women; wom- 
en’s groups; youth groups; chil- 
dren’s groups. If you do not know 
the person with whom to get in 
touch in your association, write 
to the League or the Bureau at 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 


Rural Leadership 


In the past it has been said that 
meetings could not be held in 
rural churches because of scat- 
tered membership and long trips. 
Today the same thing is true in 
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city communities. The people of 
the world are so mixed up that 
the folk from the country may 
find a new sense of unity with the 
folk in the city through the use 
of materials prepared for rural 
life. Those who have come from 
the city to rural communities will 
be enriched by the demonstration 
of a sense of close relationship to 
God and infinite dependence upon 
Him in those who plant the grain 
and then wait for the rains and 
sun to bring it to fruition. 

There is a book on leadership 
which is available for all workers 
in that field: Leadership for Rural 
life, by Dwicut SANDERSON, 
price $1.25, stimulates thinking 
for anyone responsible for leader- 
ship. Rural People at Worship, 
by Epwarp Krusen ZIEGLER, 
price 35 cents, has suggestions 
of value to Christians in every 
situation: the dedication of the 
home; the - harvest festival; the 
setting apart of seed in a worship 
service. Rural Life Prayers, com- 
piled by Marx Ricu, price 15 
cents, includes many expressions, 
culled from the thoughts of Chris- 
tian leaders over the centuries and 
today, which would serve the de- 
votional leader in city or village. 


TH Bal PTIST YO UTH Fl TH FELLOW SHU p 


Werld Wide Guild 


Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 
The Baptist Youth Fellowship 
has had its very own young peo- 
ple actively at work in mission 
centers and assemblies during the 
past summer. Some of them were 
engaged in Summer Service Proj- 
ects. A late issue of Missions will 
tell the exciting story of what 
the summer meant to them. One 
young person, Miss Carrie Dollar, 
the Recording Secretary of the 


Fellowship, rendered a fine piece 
of service as she visited 12 assem- 
blies and camps where she taught 
classes on the Fellowship, gave 
chapel talks and held personal 
conferences with many young 
people. Help and inspiration were 
given to all who were developing 
the Fellowship program in their 
states and churches. The message 
this month is Carrie’s own story 
of her summer. These young peo- 


sagas A Ambassadors 


ple and others like them are show- 
ing the Fellowship to be a living 
service. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Laas & Hepp 


A Wonderful Summer 
By Carrie DoLiar 


Starting out with all the happy 
memories, and high ideals set by 
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the wonderful Youth Conference 
at Green Lake, Wis. in June, I 
was all set for whatever the sum- 
mer had to offer. My first assem- 
bly was down in Indiana on the 
Franklin College campus. I started 
out to teach the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship class, but by the time 
they finished I wasn’t sure whether 
I was a teacher or one of the stu- 
dents. Almost every place I went 
they were determined to enroll me 
in one of the classes. 

From Indiana there was a long 
ride out to Iowa Falls. The first 
part of the week the girls were 
there for the Girls’.Camp. We 
had a wonderful time telling sto- 
ries—in. fact they had to make us 
go to bed. The next crowd to ar- 
rive was the assembly group. Met 
lots of “old friends” there. By the 
way, if you’re ever out there, 
you'll love the good-night services 
around the campfire for the girls’ 
camp, and around the lighted 
cross for the assembly. 

It was very hard to leave but 
the next place, way up at Lake 
Louise, Mich., proyed to be just 
as wonderful. It’s way back in the 
wilds—maybe even bears running 
around. The natural birch vesper 
grove and the high hills in the dis- 
tance remind you of the verse, 
“T will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills.” 

Another long ride across plains 
and more plains and I arrived at 
the Fullerton, Neb., Assembly. 
There was a large crowd there and 
some wonderful services. One of 
the most inspirational was the 
echo sing from the two bluffs 
at the side of the camp. The 
young people were even ambitious 
enough to get up for a sunrise 
service on Sunday morning. 

Kansas Assembly came next at 
Ottawa University. The young 
people there are really all out for 
B.Y.F. and incidentally are doing 


a grand job of making it work. 








They say “amen” to this year’s 
program. Had a delicious moon- 
light watermelon feed while there. 





By 
Carrie Dollar 


The assembly at Alderson- 
Broadus College, W. Va., was the 
largest. They had 300 young peo- 
ple and I almost felt that I knew 
all of them by the time the first 
day was over. I really feel now 
that I understand the phrase, 
“Close to God,” after being there. 
I shall never forget vespers out on 
the lawn, looking down into the 
little town of Philippi. 

Unami Assembly, back in Penn- 
sylvania, was again out in the 
rough. Classes were outside. We 
lived outdoors most of the time. 
You’d love their vesper spot. 

I liked Indiana, and so I went 
back to Wawbee Assembly and 
taught the course on B.Y.F. Had 
a class of 42 and a very thrilling 
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time. Good-night services under 
the stars, a very impressive Gali- 
lean service, and inspiring vesper 
messages all helped to make Waw- 
bee mean a great deal. 

My trip to Corbly Assembly in 
Pennsylvania was as thrilling as 
anything I have ever done, and 
the camp was an inspiration in 
itself. It’s way up, surrounded by 
very high hills. Their vesper serv- 
ices are held in a grove of trees 
overlooking the river. 

What better closing could there 
have been for the summer than 
to end up at Green Lake. All 
across the country people were 


‘talking about the wonderful time 


they had had there, but most of 
all of the inspiration found there. 

The consecration, vesper, chapel 
services, and the group meetings 
at the different assemblies all 
left a very deep impression. Every 
camp has something different, but 
all of them are aiming toward the 
same goal, and the young people 
are turning out in greater num- 
bers than ever before saying, “ Let 
us help.” They are ready, willing 
and anxious. 

This has been a most wonderful 
summer, and has contributed 
much to my life. I shall be anxious 
to meet all of those young people 
again some day, but in the mean- 
time, I am confident that we are 
all carrying on together. 


rr 6 


Baptist Youth and the World Emergency 
Forward Fund 


Five Suggestions How Baptist Young People Can Cooperate 


Here are some ideas that may 
help your Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship to achieve something both in 
spirit and in dollars for the World 
Emergency Forward Fund. 

1. Why not try a series of 


Sacrifice Suppers during the month 





of November, on Sunday nights 
perhaps before your young peo- 
ple’s meeting. The meal should 
be extremely simple, perhaps a 
bare table, no napkins, meager 
silver. Serve only one or two 
simple things such as a small bow! 
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of soup and one cracker, or only 
an apple, or one sandwich brought 
from home. Make a charge of 20 
to 35 cents for the supper. The 
experience of such sacrifice sup- 
pers will serve to visualize the 
needs our Fund is to meet, and 
give a sense of fellowship with 
those to be served. At each supper 
have someone ready to present 
one object for which the Fund is 
given. Contact your State Con- 
vention office for literature that 
will give you facts and figures. 
2. Your Fellowship might adopt 
a certain share of the local church 
budget for the World Emergency 


Forward Fund, for which you 


will be responsible. Your World 
Service Committee, cooperating 
with the local church Youth Com- 
missioner, should undertake the 
task of informing young people 
adequately about the Fund, and 
of working out the plans for 
youth giving to the Fund. Take 
a goal that is really challenging 
and then develop plans that are 
in keeping with giving on the 
“second mile” basis. 

8. Present the play We'll Carry 
Through!, by Paut H. Conran, 
before your Church sometime this 
month, if possible. Written for 
young people, it is a fine way for 
your Fellowship to do a real bit 
of promotion for the Fund. Copies 
may be secured from your State 
Convention office. Take a Sacri- 
fice offering. 

4. Remember that the offering 
on Fellowship Vesper Day is dedi- 
cated to the World Emergency 
Fund. Make it a record one. 

5. Challenge your Fellowship 
to have a large delegation attend- 
ing the Great Commission Meet- 
ing to be held in connection with 
your Association. Here you will 
get the big view of what your 
denomination is doing in times 
like these, and the world picture 
of the needs that make a World 


Emergency Forward Fund an ur- 
gent matter. The story you bring 
back will make the efforts in your 
Fellowship group an Adventure in 
Giving. 


Junior High Fellowship 


Have you seen the exciting new 
plans for Junior High boys and 
girls—those in the 7th, 8th and 
9th grades at school? The plans 
are for a Junior High Fellowship 
in your church which offers the 
finest opportunity for meeting 
needs and enlisting the enthusi- 
asm of boys and girls of this age. 

There are fascinating ideas for 
Fellowship meetings when the 
group is all together. There are 
suggestions for things to do with 
their hands, for the church per- 
haps, or for your community or a 
mission field farther away. There 
are worship helps, activities of 
many kinds, party ideas. Church 
school classes are part of the Fel- 
lowship plan as well as boys’ 
groups and Ann Judson Guild 
Chapters. 

You will want to introduce your 
group to these new plans and for 
that you need the new materials. 
For Sunday afternoon or evening 
Fellowship meetings there is the 
brand new Jr. Hi Topic. It is 
cram full of activity ideas that 
make meetings real adventures. 
Some of these, suggested for use 
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this month are built around the 
American Indian theme. Jr. Hi 
Topic is issued quarterly. It is 
written for boys and girls to read 
so your best results will be ob- 
tained if there are a number of 
copies in use in your group. Single 
copies are 25 cents; in lots of five 
or more 15 cents each. 

Workers with Junior High 
groups will find the new Juntor 
High Fellowship Leader’s Guide 
invaluable. It tells all about the 
Fellowship, its program, the or- 
ganization, the plans for meeting 
times and how to get started. 
There is a section on the meaning 
of the new Fellowship symbol and 
an initiation ceremony. This 
Guide is 35 cents. 

Everybody should know about 
the new Judson Keystone Graded 
Lessons for use in the Church 
School sessions of the Junior High 
Fellowship. The materials for the 
first year and part of the second 
are already available. One inter- 
esting thing is that missionary 
units are built into them. 

Clarence B. Gilbert is the Jun- 
ior High Secretary of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship. He will wel- 
come questions and suggestions 
from any who are concerned 
about Junior Highs. Under his 
leadership and with the new 
plans the churches of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention should 
move out on a strong program 
for this important age of youth. 


A Reminder 


A beautiful service is available 
for use on Fellowship Vesper Day, 
December 3. It is written by 
Kenneth L. Maxwell. It is called 
“Out of Darkness, Light” and 
makes use of the new Fellowship 
symbol. Single copies 5 cents; ten 
or more copies 2 cents each. Order 
from Baptist Youth Fellowship 
Office, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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ONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 








This is a year when great things 
are happening. Soon our fathers 
and brothers and sisters will be 
back from the far-away countries 
where they have been for some 
time. How thankful we are to 
God for their return and how 
thankful too, we should be, that 
our homes have not been hurt and 
our families not scattered. 

Have you looked at the pic- 
tures and heard the stories in the 
World Emergency Forward Fund 
material? A small reproduction of 
the picture is found in this sec- 
tion. The stories are printed on 
the back of the pictures. There is 
also a coin card to fill. 

There is a great need in the 
world today. Many children are 
hungry, many have no homes, 
many more have neither father 


or mother. If you fill your coin 
card and turn it in you have 
helped some child to have some- 
thing to eat and a place to live. 


Boys and girls have money and 
allowances today. Be sure that 
your coin card is filled with dimes. 
Go without an ice-cream cone or 
a new toy. 

Could we possibly hope that 
every boy and girl in every Baptist 


Northern Baptist Convention will 
fill one coin card? That means $2 
a child. What a great love offering 
this could be. Shall we try? 
Sincerely your friend, 
Florence Stansbury 


EEE ee 


The World Emergency Forward Fund 


In pictures and stories for 
primary and junior children 


In our work with children we 
often hear from leaders the well- 

Send to your State Office today 
and request a picture series for each 
child, a coin card for each child, and 
the sheet of suggestions. 








worn words: “But the children 
do not understand to what they 
are giving.” This is their excuse 
for doing nothing to help interpret 
God’s plan of financial responsi- 
bility or stewardship to the chil- 
dren of our churches. To interpret 
these emergency needs in ways 
that children will understand and 





appreciate, there has been pre- 
pared a series of six pictures with 
stories based on true incidents. 
In the development of the story 
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we have tried to help boys and 
girls to see that Christian agencies 
are helping to bring the story of 
Jesus Christ to many needy peo- 
ples, and to alleviate suffering and 
hunger, and that as we bring our 
gifts for the World Emergency 
Forward Fund all the children are 
participating in that great task. 
The areas covered are of particu- 
lar interest to children-refugee re- 
lief in India and China, ministry 
to servicemen at Kodiak, giving a 
Bible to a paratrooper, and ovr 
Christian service to defense camps 
with a trailer chapel. The leader 
will use whatever resources she 
may have to help the children to 
feel their responsibility in this 
denominational undertaking. 


Ways or Usine THis MATERIAL: 


It is suggested that these pic- 
tures and stories be used as part 
of the worship service in the 
Primary and Junior Departments 
of the Sunday School. Be sure to 
order from your state office a 
picture series and a coin card for 
each child. Each child should have 
a picture. A wise leader will sepa- 
rate the picture she intends to 
use on a particular Sunday from 
the series. (This can easily be done 
by cutting along the folds, each sheet 
making a complete unit by itself.) 
Let a child who reads well, read 
the story aloud. Discuss with the 
children the implications of the 
stories, the relationship to this 
particular group and their Chris- 
tian responsibility to the need of 
another people. 

The leader also will have the 
regular World Emergency For- 
ward Fund coin card to show and 
explain to the children. Each child 
may be given one as the discus- 
sion continues. Plans may be 
made to earn some of the money 
to be given. The offerings may be 
kept in the cards until the leader 
asks for them. The leader’s deci- 








WORLD EMERGENCY FORWARD FUND 


God loveth a cheerful giver. 
— COR. 9.7 





sion in regard to the presentation 
of the filled coin cards will depend 
upon the habits the children have 
established in bringing money 
gifts. In some schools the money 
might be brought every Sunday; 
in others once a month. Under 
still other circumstances the money 
may be brought on the first Sun- 
day in December, which is known 
as the Sunday of Sacrifice. 

These plans are only sugges- 
tions. Leaders, knowing their chil- 
dren and the established practices 
of their churches, will decide when 
and how such materials shall be 
used. The interest of the children 
in the World Emergency Forward 
Fund will be in direct proportion 
to the enthusiasm of the leaders. 
Yours is a challenging task. May 
you be richly blessed as you 
participate! 


Games of Burma 


By Genevieve SHarP SOWARDS 


CHINLONE is so _ universally 
played by men and boys in Burma 
that it might be called the na- 
tional game. A CHINLONE ball is 
made of cane woven openly to 
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make a ball four to five inches in 
diameter. It is very light but very 
strong. The game CHINLONE is 
played by any number of players 
standing around in a circle. The 
circle is any size depending upon 
the number of players. A new 
player may join the circle at any 
time, or one may drop out, and 
the circle expands or contracts to 
suit the number of players. The 
rules of the game are simple. A 
CHINLONE ball is tossed from one 
player to another, and should not 
touch the ground. If it does fall 
to the ground, it is picked up and 
a new play begins. The ball may 
be struck with any part of the 
body except the hand or forearm. 
Here is where the skill of the game 
comes in. Players become very 
expert at catching the ball on 
knee, shoulder, head, upper arm, 
toe, heel, and giving it a strong 
jerk to bounce it to another 
player, so that muscles of all parts 
of the body are brought into play. 
The ball may fall behind a player 
who sticks out his leg behind 
him, catching the ball on his 
heel, and then gives it a kick up- 
ward, catching it the next time on 
his knee in front of him, and then 
bounces it on to another player. 
It is also an interesting game to 
watch. One will see it being played 
on college campus, in the streets 
of the cities, in remote jungle 
villages. 

Another game of Burma is one 
played by small boys. The “sol- 
diers” of this game are large 
seeds, an inch and a half in di- 
ameter, round, and half an inch in 
thickness. They are brown and 
very hard and last for a long 
time. They grow in the jungle, on 
vines hanging from trees in pods 
several feet long. Two boys (or if 
more play they divide into two 
teams) select their bases on 
smooth, ungrassed ground. Each 
player sets his “men” (seeds) up 
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in formation by making small 
grooves in the ground so that the 
seeds will stand on edge with the 
flat side at right angles to the 
“enemy.” The two armies are 
several feet apart, opposite. The 
boys take turns shooting at the 
opposite formation from their 
own bases, using one of the seeds 
which is shot from the fingers, in 
a way characteristic of the game. 


If the seed can be made to spin 38 Daytiut, Sistinetive Be. 
round on edge, it will knock down, == 


several “men” of the opposite LIFELINE PBL.CO 


side. The winner is the one who 
has “men” still standing after all 
the opposite side are down. 

Boys of Burma play marbles 
also, but their marbles they make 
themselves of clay and bake in 
the sun. The purpose of the game, 
as they play it, is to break the 
marbles of the other boys. 

Many American and English 
games also are played, especially 
in the schools, as soccer football 
(not American football), tennis, 
badminton, and volley ball. 


TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 523) 
church. He attended Junior 
Church with his brother and sis- 
ters. For some time his father 
was out of work or earned so 
little the family could not live 
on his earnings. A brother in 
another town offered the man 
work at a fair wage, so the family 


reluctantly moved to Cuatla. 
Carlos had finished Colegio How- 
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ard last year but was continuing 
his studies in a vocational school 
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in Puebla. When the family 
moved, he found work in the new 
town. His first week’s wages were 
three pesos and of that he gave 
part to God. A friend was coming 
to Puebla, so he asked her to 
bring to the church two of the 
three pesos he had earned that 
first week. Thus through church 
and school Protestant missions 
are laying foundations of Chris- 
tian character in Mexico and 


. ° M4 
a arcs and emvetenee Ser emty 88% other Latin-American countries. 
713 Mulberry Street 
=Des Moines 9, lowe 


—Mabel V. Young. 
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the United States 
and Latin Amer- 
ica is a keystone 
in the building of 
world peace. 
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Dr. Henri De Baye, foremost surgeon of Nicaragua, considers the a 


Hospital in Managua, capital city of Nicaragua — only a temporary bu 


ding 


with room for less than 25 beds — the best hospital in the Republic of Nica- 


ragua. It is and will continue to be a 


eat contribution to inter-American 





friendship. To meet the challenging need this hospital must have . . . 
A Modern Building with 60 beds...................... $100,000 
Furnishings and equipment....................-+++05: 15,000 
Additional physician, annual salary...................- 3,200 
Evangelistic worker, annual salary................----- 1,400 
$119,600 


The expansion in equipment and ministry at this hospital will 


1 — RELIEVE HUMAN SUFFERING 


2 — WIN SOULS FOR CHRIST 


3 — HELP BUILD LASTING PEACE 


For information write to Miss Epna R. Howe, Treasurer 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madisen Avenue, New Yerk 16, N. Y. 
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How Much 
Is a Boy Worth? 


(Continued from page 507) 


5. To help the boy’s spiritual 
life that he might accept Christ as 
his personal Saviour and live the 
kind of life that will be pleasing to 
Him, and bave a clearer under- 
standing and a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the goodness of God, His 
deep interest in every individual 
boy, and His desire to have each 
boy live a clean, pure, wholesome 
life personally, and in all his rela- 
tionships with others. 

Camping is a spontaneous move- 
ment. There are camps for under- 
privileged children, camps for 
work, commercial camps, camps 
for boys and camps for girls. 
There are over 300 camps for 
handicapped children in America. 
According to government reports, 
8,000,000 Americans were in camps 
in 1943. Baptists are determined 
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that the boys who grow up in 
their churches shall have the op- 
portunities of Christian camp life. 
A conference on camping met at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, Septem- 
ber 4th-6th with about 30 Bap- 
tist camp leaders participating. 
Here, for the first time, serious 
thought was given to the program 
and development of Baptist camps 
on a nation-wide basis. They con- 
sidered objectives of camping, 
camp programs and courses of 
study, in the belief that a Chris- 
tian camp can help homes and 
churches to build better boys. 

The meaning of camping is 
wrapped up in the call of the life- 
guard to the boys in the swim- 
ming pool: “ Buddy up!” In camp 
a boy finds a buddy—a friend— 
and he draws close to Christian 
leaders who in turn place his hand 
in the hand of the Master to 
whose service he is led to dedicate 
his life. 





“WHERE HARVESTS RIPEN THOU ART THERE” 





From snowline to siesta land — from Atlantic dawn to Pacific 
evening — seeds of the Gospel were planted by early Home 
Missionaries where Town and Country Churches now lift 


their steeples toward the sky. 


More than one-half of the Nation’s youth are born and reared 
in town and country. Many of them move to the city in 
adulthood. The fruit of their country years is harvested in 


the city. 


Ni 


Harvest Festival in a Country Church 


The Town and Country Department aids the 4000 Baptist Churches that minister to these youth 
through home missionaries, state directors, aid to weak churches, training conferences, literature, 
Rural Life Sunday and Harvest Festival observances, and development of larger parishes. 


AN ANNUITY GIFT WILL BRING A DOUBLE HARVEST: 
Security for Your Future and Strength for Our Churches 


For detailed information, write to Dr. G. Prrr Brrrs, Executive Secretary 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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WORLD ORDER SUNDAY — Churches. Copies may be secured Cloward, of the Northern Baptist 

Continued 519 in quantity at 3¢ each by writing Council on Christian Social Prog- 
¢ pee rege SE) to the Federal Council of Churches, ress, will be the speaker on the 
has prepared a six-page state- 297 Fourth Avenue, New York Columbia Broadcasting Systems 
ment entitled, A Call to 150,000 10, N. Y. Secretary Donald B. “Church of the Air” on World 














Vheded ee A Guiding Light 


HARTING the course of civilization in the postwar world will be difficult 
and dangerous. If another world tragedy is to be averted nations will need to 


guide themselves by Christian principles .. . and the strong clear witness of 
these principles must be provided for their beacon light. 


The great task of all Christian people after the war will be to supply such a witness 
. . . both in our own country and in foreign lands. How Northern Baptists can help to 
do this is now being studied by our Postwar Planning Commission. 


As the end of the war draws nearer, the provision for Postwar Reconstruction and 
Advance in the World Emergency Forward Fund takes on increasing urgency. This 
year it is more important than ever that we raise the full amount of the Fund. . . so 
that we may not be handicapped for lack of resources when the great opportunities of 


the postwar world present themselves. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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Reopened 
IN LARGER QUARTERS 


We now carry a COMPLETE 
line of Evangelical Sound Chris- 
tian Literature. Immediate 
Delivery on most items. New 


and Used Scofield Bibles. Used 
Theological Books a Specialty. 
Inquiries invited. 


WARREN’S BOOK SHELF 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


Order Sunday. He will be heard 
from 10 to 10:30 a.m., November 
12th over stations of the Colum- 
bia network. 


United Church Canvass 
November and February 


The United Church Canvass, 
which has been gaining increas- 
ingly wide acceptance throughout 
the country, has planned its fall 
period from November 12-—De- 
cember 3, 1944. The spring period 
chosen is February 18—March 11, 
1945. Under the appropriate title, 
It Works, a folder has recently 
been published describing the 
achievements of the Canvass in 
various towns and cities, and giv- 
ing general information about the 
plan and the materials available. 
A copy may be obtained by writ- 
ing United Church Canvass, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 509) 

The Gospel According to St. 
John, in verse, by Henry Hut- 
ZINGA, is a remarkable little book 
of only 96 pocketsize pages in 
which a former Baptist missionary 
who spent 41 years in India and 
China, has written the Gospel 
of John in verse. It is excellent 
poetry and faithfully portrays the 
incidents and the sayings of Jesus 
as originally chronicled in what 
most Christians regard as their 
great favorite among the gospels. 
Indicative of how well Dr. Hui- 
zinga has carried out his purpose, 





two brief quotations will suffice: 


If my commandments you will keep, 
Then in my love you will abide; 
Just as my Father’s words I keep, 
And always in his love abide. 


For God so greatly loved the world, 
That he gave up his only Son, 

That all who will believe on him 
Should never perish or be lost, 

But enter everlasting life. 


To read this book through in 


THEY TOLD ABOUT JESUS 
Ethel Cutler 
Author of ONE PROPHET—AND 
ANOTHER and ONE PEOPLE 
AMONG MANY 


$2.00 


An attempt to discover what is known about 
Jesus through a study of the records that have 
come down through the years and an under- 
standing of the people who have made the 
records available by telling Jesus. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 















one sitting is a great spiritual 
experience. It would make a won- 
derful gift. (Religious Publishing 
House, Kalamazoo, 30, Mich. 96 
pages, $0.75.) 
@e°@e 

Picture Stories from the 
Bible (complete Old Testament 
edition), edited by M. C. Gangs, 
and printed in full color, presents 
in chronological order all of the 
stories of the Old Testament, in- 
cluding the Books of the Apoc- 
rypha, from the creation epic to 
the thrilling stories of the Macca- 
bees. Adapted to the popular 
children’s comic strip form of 
picture series, this collection will 
enable children to understand the 
stories of the Bible. The New 
Testament series is now in prepa- 
ration. (M. C. Gaines, Publisher, 
232 pages, $.50.) 
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Read this unusual conversion 


before you answer — 


THE MONK WHO LIVED AGAIN 


By B. H. PEARSON 


@ The amazing story of Fray Luis. No imaginary tale of 
fiction could be more arresting. Yet, this is a true narrative 
of a man set free from Roman bondage. A MODERN “ST. 
PAUL" OF LATIN AMERICA. Fray Luis, the monastery 
name of Dr. Walter M. Montano, lives today, an example 
of Christ's power to transform men’s lives. At age 17 he 
began the secluded life of a monk at the Santo Domingo 
monastery in Peru, South America. His spectacular escape 
is tense with interest. His conversion was so remarkable, his 
new faith so firm, his ministry so effective that he had been 
called the “St. Paul of Latin America.” Get this inspiring 
book — now in fifth printing. $1.25 at your church pub- 
lishing house. 


Sunday School Times says: ** ‘The Monk Who Lived 
Again’ should be given the widest circulation.” 
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This valuable magazine is edited by a group of converted 
Roman Catholic Priests 






Its aim is to bring the light of Gospel Christianity to Roman Catholics 
and to inform Protestants on Roman Catholic teachings and practices. 
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Mother America, by CaR1Los 
P. Romvto, is a book worthy of 
note in a time when the Armed 
Forces of the United Nations are 
likely soon to liberate the Philip- 
pines. The author is the Resident 
Commissioner of the Philippines 
in Washington, D. C. His journal- 
istic career and his escape from 
Manila have brought him into 
the public eye before, and have 
added to the power of this book 
which is the story of his country 
written in flowing style and with 
incisive judgment and discrimi- 
nation. In this book the reader 
may find what a Filipino leader 
thinks of the American occupa- 
tion and the freedom of his coun- 
try as well as his evaluation of 
former conquerors, both political 
and religious. (Doubleday, Doran, 
234 pages, $2.50.) 

ORES) 

Drummer Boy of Burma, by 
Wru1am O. SrTeveNs, centers 
about Tom Haven, a drummer 
boy, who saved his garrison 
from invasion during the Dacoit 
raids fifty years ago. This is a 
story for Junior youths, fascinat- 
ingly told and illustrated by au- 
thentic drawings. (Dodd, Mead, 
277 pages; $2.00.) 

ORES) 
’ Books Received 

Blind Spots, by Henry Smita 
Lerrer. Friendship Press, 146 pages, 
cloth $1, paper $.60. 

Speaking of Indians, by Etua Dr- 
Loria. Friendship Press, 163 pages, 
cloth $1, paper $.60. 

Great Interviews of Jesus, by Cuar- 
ENCE E. Macartney. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 190 pages, $1.50. 

The Voice in the Wilderness, by 
Fiorencs L. Ives, Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., 289 pages, $2. 

Eddie Rickenbacker—God Still An- 
swers Prayer, by Linp SwaRTHovt. 
Zondervan Publishing House, $1. 

We Preach Not Ourselves, by Gor- 
pon Porat. -Harper, 185 pages, $2. 

The Free Church Tradition in the 
Life of England, by Ennust A. Parnn, 


Student Christian Movement Press 
of England, 159 pages, $1.50. 
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fine materials, beautiful —_ 
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DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
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The Larger Evangelism, by Joun 
R. Morr. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 103 
pages, $1. 

Enough and to Spare, by ‘KirtLEY 
Martner, Harper and Brothers, 186 
pages, $2.00. 

It Can Be Done This Time, by 
Freperick Paumer, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 305 pages, $2.75. 

Quit You Like Men, by Cari 
Hopkins, Scribner, 180 pages, $2. 
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Will you give 10, 20, 50, a hundred, 
a thousand? You CAN do just that 
through the American Bible Soci- 
ety. Help this great work with a 
contribution TODAY. 


make your own choice 
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A Squad 
A Piatoon 


Equip Costs You Only 
50¢ A Company $ 80.00 
$ 6.00 A Battalion 300.00 
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you can help this great work, and 
receive a good income for yourself 
or a friend at the same time, send 
for the booklet “A Gift That Lives,” 
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thousands to gratify a lifelong ambi- 
tion with a “double profit” to them- 
selves. Send the coupon NOW. 
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Mrs. John E. Cummings 


Dora Cornelia Roberts Cummings, 
daughter of the late Dr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Roberts, died in Newton 
Center, Mass., on August 1, 1944. 
She was born in Burlingame, Kansas, 
July 2, 1874,—four years before she 
sailed with her parents for Bhamo, 
Burma. She was the first white child 
the people at Bhamo had ever seen. Her 
mother did not long survive the 
hardships of that far inland station 
so Dora returned to America and was 
brought up in her mother’s family. 
She graduated from Vassar in 1896. 
That fall she came back to Burma 
to assist her father. In 1897 Dr. 
John E. Cummings persuaded this 
beautiful girl to share her life with 
him, and they were married in Bhamo 
on March 20, 1897. She shared fully 
with her husband the joys and sor- 
rows of mission work in Henzada. 
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THE WAR WILL 


WHEN it does, when perspectives are 
restored and we take our bearings, 
will America be — “slave or free*’? 

When the war ends will the basic 
freedoms and spiritual ideals that 
have made America great and good 
still exist, or will they have: been 
destroyed? 

For a decade, long prior to our en- 
tering the war, the rising tides of 
statism were threatening the free, 
democratic, climate in which Chris- 
tian values best develop. 

Shall medicine be socialized? If 
present trends continue it will be! 
Shall freedom of the press, free enter- 
prise, free speech — etc., perish? Shall 
Labor lose all the fruits of their long 
struggle, as they did in nations where 
statism is further advanced? Shall 
man lose his individual sacredness 


END — ONE DAY 


and become a mere pawn of the pagan 
state which, totalitarian, demands all 
of him — body, mind and soul? Shall 
constitutional government banish 
States rights? the democratic proc- 
ess? or shall these be part of post- 
war America? If your answer is yes, 
then what are you doing to help? If 
you are a minister you have a very 
special responsibility to thwart pagan 
statism! 

SprrITuAL MOBsILizaTIon is “at 
your service.” We have been at this 
for nine years and have some sugges- 
tions, tracts, etc., which might help 
YOU do the job in your own way in 
your own parish. We'd like to hear 
from you — for the war will end one 
day — and we hope SOON. — JAMEs 
W. Firrecp, Jr., D.D., Founder and 
Director. 


Spinituat Mosization, 411 West Fifth St., Los Angeles 13, California 
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She became the mother of his nine 
children—Robert, Ruth, Roger, Car- 
oline, Williams, Richard, Dora and 
twins, Lora and Clara. How amaz- 
ingly she brought up her family, one 
great asset being her practical mind. 
This fine family truly rise up to call 
her blessed. She has gone away but 
what a heritage she has left to her 
family and the whole mission body. 
Dr. Cummings and his family and 
her brother, William H. Roberts Jr., 
other relatives and a host of friends 
mourn her going.—Mrs. Ola Hanson 


Caught by the Camera 
(lIlustrated is this Issue) 


Misce.LLaNngovus: Scenes of Bethel 
House, Campbell, Ohio, 492, 493, 
494, 495; Scenes of Army Hospitals 
and Rehabilitation Centers, 482, 483, 
486, 487, 489, 490; Scenes at Royal 
Ambassador Camps, 503, 504, 505, 
506; Yellow Mill Village, 519; Port- 
able Communion Set, 510. 

Prersonauities: Ruth Makeham, 
George Georgoff, Gabriel Fodor, Ja- 
net C. Byron, 493; Frank Clark, 513; 
Miss Luz Heath, 523; Carrie Dollar, 
527; Mrs. Donald Deernose, 522; 
Myrtle Big Man, an Indian Ma- 
donna, 523; Emil Kontz, 498. 

Inp1a: Childhood, 520. 

Beteuan Conco: Baptist Church, 
Moanza, 512; Baptist leaders, at 
Mission Reference Committee, 513; 
Native weaving mats, 513; Young 
man of the Basuku Tribe, 515; Ba- 
suku child, 515; Calisthenics, 515. 

War: Devastation in China, 480 


The Last Word 


Sincere Regrets! 


Although this issue is restored 
to the full standard 64 pages, the 
feature articles, pictures and ad- 
vertising pages required so much 
space as to regretfully compel the 
omission of two important De- 
partmental sections, AROUND THE 
CoNFERENCE TABLE and THE 
Oren Forum or Mertuops. In 
recognition of Missions’ con- 
stantly growing circulation, the 
advertising in this issue repre- 
sents almost $1,000 cash value. 


*UMPORD PRES* 
CONCORD W.H. 
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HE BIBLE that will Surprise You! 


F Reveals Spiritual Meaning of Verses 


Most ® 


st 
Helpful 
Bible 
Published 


Gives Desired Information More Quickly 


55 FEATURES... 


7 GREAT DEPARTMENTS MAKE— 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library 
in ONE Volume 


EDITED BY REV. F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH. D. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: “It is really a Biblical library in itself. I feel, 
too, that it stimulates Bible Study —that it makes 
Bible Study fascinating.”” Dr. F. M. McConnell, Editor, 
Baptist Standard, Dallas, Texas: “I firmly believe 
that a boy in the seventh grade can get more informa- 
tion from this Bible in two days, than a preacher can 
from an ordinary Bible in a week. It is a whole library 
in itself.” Dr. M. P. Boynton, Woodlawn Baptist 
Church, Chicago, Illinois: “I regard the New Chain 
Reference Bible as one of the best possible tools for 
the worker in the Divine Carpenter’s Shop.’ Dr. Ver- 
non L. Shontz, Central Baptist Charch, Springfield, 
Illinois: “The New Chain Reference Bible has been a 
real revelation to me. I did not know that one book 
containing so much necessary and helpful Biblical in- 


brary will also be neglected from now on, since their 
subject-matter is contained in more condensed and 
usable form in this Bible. I find that the use of the 
New Chain Reference Bible gives zest and deepened 
interest to Bible study.” The Late Dr. George W. 
Truett, First Baptist Church, Dallas, Texas: “It ought 
to be placed in the hands of preachers, teachers, and 
Bible students everywhere.” Dr. Harry Rimmer, Bib- 
lical Scholar and Scientist: “I have never seen any 
other single volume that contained as many practical 
helps for the beginner, or the advanced student of the 
Scriptures.”" Dr. J. A, Huffman, Dean, Winona Lake 
School of Theology: “I have never seen so much 
splendid help crowded into a single volume of the 
Bible.” Dr. H. Framer Smith, Nationally-Known Bible 
Teacher: “To anyone desiring a better knowledge of 
the Scriptures, I would say examine this work before 


formation existed. Several months as:;o I bought a new 
Bible for study and desk use, and the New Chain Ref- 
erence Bible has replaced it. 


Several books in my li- 


buying any other Bible.” 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


1. Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 
ible. 


ible. 

2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
lical History with Contemporary Secular History. 

3. The Analysis of the Bible asa Whole. 

4. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

5. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 

6. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

7. The Numerica! and Chain Reference Systems. 

8. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury. New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men's Meetings, Women's Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People's Meetings, etc. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
fic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

3. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 
winners. 

19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, ete., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

. 22. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 
ible. 

23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodiga! Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods of marking 
one's Bible. 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 
ing places. 

Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 

31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bible 

32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


ou to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 

Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, etc. 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, ete 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bible itself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

* I _ of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ica 

41. t ist of the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

47. Harmony of the Gospe's, citing references in different 
Gospels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 

3 = Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 
onn. 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
= 7 Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in ful 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illust-ated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys cf Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


B.B. Kirkbride BIBLE CO. 


M-6411 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


MERIDIAN LIFE BUILDING 


INDIANA 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im- 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 
See this special Bible with its un- 
equaled practical helps before you 
buy any Bible—or you may regret 
it as others have. Ask your pastor 
about it. No other Bible is so high- 
ly praised by so many renowned 

Bible Students. 


SEND NOW 
for this 
big FREE 


descriptive 


Agents Wanted 





[----------------- 


B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CoO., 
Dept. M-@411, Meridian Life Bldg. 
Indianapoiis, Indiana. 


(C0 Without cost or obligation to me, send 
a copy of the big illustrated book, “A New 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particulars 
concerning the Third Improved Edition of 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 


C Send your special terms to §jepresenta- 
tives. AS 
‘ i 
Name. 

















